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HAT kind of curriculum do we need in the elementary school? 

Answers to this question would differ widely even when stated 
by educators. In this article an attempt is made to define what the 
curriculum should be, by delineating and describing some of the 
requirements which, in the judgment of one person, the elementary 
school must meet if it is to satisfy the demands of the new day. 


REQUIREMENT I. The elementary school curriculum must provide 
abundant opportunities for developing on the proper age and grade 
level sounder social and economic understandings.* 

To anyone who has studied conditions in New York’s lower East 
Side, or who has examined the problems of the tenant farmers of the 
South, of the miners of Pennsylvania, or of the captains of industry 
and business, the realization must come that many of the difficulties 
our nation is now facing are chiefly economic and social in nature. 
As Pennsylvanians, for instance, follow the knotty intricacies of labor 
and financing in the production of coal in their own state, with boot- 
leg mining and its other attendant problems, they become aware of 
the lack of intelligent understanding on the part of the mass of the 
population in regard to issues upon the solutions of which depends the 
well-being of literally thousands of people. 


*The general considerations underlying the applications of this important curriculum 
principle are developed at length by Professor Caswell in his article, pp. 315-327.—Ed. 
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The most ready retort to such challenges would be, “Granted, but 
what business is this of the elementary school? Such problems as 
these should be reserved for Congress, the state legislatures, or at 
least for college and high school teachers and students. Children 
in the elementary school should be concerned with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and with gaining descriptive and factual understandings 
of geography and history.” These so-called fundamentals, of course, 
are absolutely necessary. Yet when one observes the deep-seated and, 
in many cases, avoidable miseries which are endured by thousands 
of our citizens and takes into consideration the large number of 
phases of the basic problems involved which can be understood and 
appreciated by pupils in the elementary school, he is compelled to 
the conclusion that it would be far more humanitarian and valuable 
if children read, wrote, and figured about things that matter. 

There are those, too, who would argue that elementary grade chil- 
dren should be enjoying such experiences as Christmas parties, the 
building of playhouses, and other co-operative projects of immediate 
interest. This contention is admitted, provided the permanent social 
values of such experiences are carefully examined. “Living here and 
now” is of unquestionable value. Life at eight or eleven is certainly 
no less important than life at twenty-one, thirty-five, or fifty. For- 
tunately there does not need to be any conflict between these concepts. 

As numerous elementary teachers will testify, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that we have not begun to plumb the possibilities 
in elementary education of assisting children on the proper age and 
grade levels to understand and to participate with happy enthusiasm 
in simple but basic aspects of many social and economic problems. In 
hundreds of situations, where courses of study and the demands of 
the administration are not too rigid and traditional, teachers are 
making amazing discoveries in regard to the eagerness and insight 
with which youngsters can attack certain phases of seemingly difficult 
issues. The following description of such a situation is a case in point: 

The pupils of a fourth grade class had been visiting in groups of 
three or four various places in their city where machinery of some 
kind was used. The problem before them was a consideration of the 
relative place of machines and men and the kinds of work which men 
and machines could and should do. The discussion was so illuminating 
that following the class the ideas of the youngsters were listed. These 
are reproduced below, for the most part in the words of the pupils. 
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In some cases the order of the discussion has been changed, but in 
all statements the meaning is retained. 


Machines should be our iron slaves. They should work for us, help us, pro- 
tect us. Can we make them do this? 

It is hard work to lift great weights. Let the machines do it. They have no 
backs to break. It is unpleasant work to care for garbage. Let the machines do 
it. They do not mind ill-smelling odors. It is dangerous work to pour white-hot 
metals. Let the machines do it. They have no hands to burn. It is careful work 
to make tiny watch springs. Let the machines do it. They have no eyes to ruin. 
It is fast work to print a daily newspaper. Let the machines do it. They do not 
mind hurry and confusion. 

There are thousands of jobs for the machines, which men and women do not 
want to do. Many of these are jobs they should never have to do. When we 
have learned to use our machines wisely, we shall never have to do such things. 

But men and women enjoy doing many kinds of work. Indeed, people would 
be quite unhappy if they did not have a chance to do their work. Machines should 
not be used for work of this kind. In fact, much of such work cannot be done 
by machines. We do not want our machines to take our trips. Some people do 
not want them to work in the garden for us. Some do not want them to carve 
our toys and ornaments. Some do not want them to make our music, or even 
cook our meals, or run our trains. Some are glad they cannot do these things 
as well as men and women can. If they could, there might be a time when 
there would be no work left for us to do. 

But there is work for both machines and people. There are many new kinds 
of work we have never done because we have not had the time to do them or 
they cost too much. We need more houses for people to live in. We need doc- 
tors to care for all of our sick people. We need more teachers to show the 
people better ways of living. We need workers who can change poor farm land 
into growing forests. We need engineers to drain swamps and water the dry 
deserts. We need to do thousands of things we have not had time to do before. 
With the help of our iron slaves, we can do these things. 


This illustration is not from high school, or even junior high school, 
but from an ordinary fourth grade class. These children did not use 
such expressions as ‘Technological Unemployment” and ‘The In- 
dustrial Revolution.” In their own way and on their own level, how- 
ever, they were securing a better understanding of one of the most 
troublesome problems of our time. As this project continued, it was 
found that reading, writing, and arithmetic had not suffered. The 
only difference lay in the fact that the pupils were reading, writing, 
and figuring about things both important and interesting. 

In the last four years a rapidly increasing number of new courses 
has appeared which contain descriptions of attacks made upon prob- 
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lems of deep significance to American life. Many of the experiences 
suggested are of such nature that obviously elementary school pupils 
can enjoy and understand them. There are so many important aspects 
of problems in such areas as feeding, clothing, and housing our peo- 
ple, and helping them toward better and more wholesome recrea- 
tion, which can and should be treated on an elementary grade level, 
that any sound curriculum in elementary education will fall far short 
of its opportunities and obligations if it does not take these into 
account. We can set up neatly worded and carefully studied objectives, 
scholarly prepared subject matter, and activities of high immediate 
interest to children, but unless these treat with reality some of the 
crucial problems upon the solutions of which the happiness or misery 
of men, women, and children depend, they become but formal 
minutiae. 


REQUIREMENT II. The elementary school curriculum must capitalize 
in an optimum way upon the educative resources afforded by the 
local communities. 


Years ago Carlisle wrote that the best educated man is the one 
who has touched life in the most places. Many teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools are beginning to realize that the actual contacts 
with life now permitted their pupils are extremely meager, when 
compared with existing opportunities. Every local community abounds 
with material, both interesting and valuable. As a matter of fact, 
the environment around the school is the most fertile source for 
promising curriculum materials. Many teachers have worried about 
obtaining for their classes another book on coal when just outside 
their doors are coal mines, coal owners, coal dealers, coal miners, 
and coal consumers. 

This was illustrated in a sixth grade classroom visited two years 
ago. The teacher was methodically asking the pupils to answer the 
questions listed at the end of a chapter on coal in a textbook, when 
within two blocks of the building was one of the largest coal dis- 
tributors of the community and in accessible distance were coal miners, 
some of whom had been without jobs for twelve months. Neither the 
teacher nor the pupils had visited or studied the plants; nor had 
they interviewed the owners, the merchants, the miners, the man who 
delivered coal to the school building, nor even the janitor who put 
the coal into the furnace. Neither had the group visited an industrial 
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exhibit in a museum a few blocks away which included a display of 
the different stages in the formation of coal and samples of various 
products and by-products of coal. “‘Acres of diamonds” were around 
this teacher and she was compelling her pupils to study forms useful 
to few and uninteresting to many. 

One of the “musts” of the elementary curriculum consists of tap- 
ping and utilizing for educative purposes the resources to be found 
in such areas as housing and community planning, food and clothing, 
communication and transportation, recreational facilities, community 
examples of co-operation through organizations, and the immediate 
physical environment of the school. All these areas are replete with 
suggestions bearing upon some of the all-important problems of hu- 
man relations. We have been a bit blind to the fact that the world 
just outside our doors is full of things which are interesting and highly 
significant in helping children to secure a more adequate understand- 
ing of what life really is. 


REQUIREMENT III. The elementary school curriculum should capitalize 
upon the educative opportunities provided through the actual social 
experiencing of children. 


In too many cases we in education seem to feel that the material 
result is the goal we are seeking in our school work—the near-perfect 
pageant for parents to see, the finished model in clay for the principal 
to admire, the beautiful cantata for the assembly to enjoy, or the 
flawless frieze for the occasional visitor to exclaim over and the 
janitor to burn. While these results contain certain satisfaction values 
per se, elementary teachers need to realize the larger educational 
advantages youngsters secure through actual participation in the work 
at hand. Every pupil should be involved in the planning, organizing, 
and executing of projects and in interpreting the results. Pupils should 
be urged, of course, to produce as nearly perfect work as possible, 
but it is the education involved in the process that is of chief im- 
portance. Otherwise, we will be tempted, as many teachers have been 
in the past, to use only our best talent in producing the “show” or 
to do a great deal of the work ourselves. 

The real purpose of education, at every stage and at every age, 
is to assist each individual in attaining an optimum amount of in- 
telligent self-direction in a dynamic world as rapidly as is consistent 
with efficiency and satisfaction. Thus, living and learning become 
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synonymous. Are courses of study and classroom practice today in 
consonance with this aim? Unfortunately, most courses of study still 
require that an exact and specified amount of subject matter or skills 
be “covered” in a given semester, and many teachers, in turn, demand 
that pupils repeat with facility certain facts or learn with exactness 
prescribed skills. When this is true the chance that pupils and teachers 
will acquire natural and intelligent self-direction is rather remote. 
This kind of situation militates against the possibility of each pupil’s 
developing whole-hearted purposes, planning and carrying forward 
realistically activities which assist in attaining his goals, and inter- 
preting his results for the best use of himself and others. The cur- 
riculum of the elementary school must contain a range of suggested 
activities so varied and alluring that each pupil from the least priv- 
ileged to the ablest will find numerous and appropriate challenges 


to intelligent self-direction through social experiencing that is pro- 
vided for all. 


REQUIREMENT IV. The elementary school curriculum must attempt to 
provide for real integration in learning. 


This principle, which is a corollary of Requirement III, is very 
often misunderstood. In many instances teachers have confused cor- 
relation of materials with the integration the pupil should achieve 
in his learning or the integration with the social group for which 
each individual should strive. As a result, teachers often have at- 
tempted to fuse content from a number of fields in what seemed to 
them a logical subject matter pattern. All this would be quite ap- 
propriate if one were preparing archives and encyclopedias. This 
happens not to be, however, the best form for curriculum materials 
when the true process of integration in learning is considered. The 
child is the one who must utilize and arrange the experiences and 
subject matter so that they will make the largest contribution to his 
own understanding and growth. This growth must be in the double 
direction of individual happiness and an ability to assist in improving 
the social group. 

In education we usually attempt to weld these two aims into a 
healthful, harmonious unity, for without the one with the individual 
emphasis, life is apt to become regimented and distasteful, while with- 
out the other the individual may become self-centered and narrow. If 
personal happiness is to reach its choicest bloom, it must be planted 
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and nurtured in consideration of the problems involved in the im- 
provement of the social culture. The materials in the curriculum, 
therefore, must be arranged by pupils and teachers in the kinds of 
natural patterns which will make the most desirable contributions to 
both social and individual growth.’ 


REQUIREMENT V. The subject matter materials in the elementary cur- 
riculum must be accurate and authentic. 


In all too many cases in the past we in elementary education, par- 
ticularly since the advent of the so-called project, activity, and unit 
methods, have been prone to pay too little attention to the soundness | 
of subject matter. In programs that are really effective the spirit 
and letter of scholarship must be evident throughout. In some of the 
plans purporting to employ the project, unit, or activity method large 
blocks of material from various subject matter fields have been 
brought in, much of which is often either inaccurate or inappropriate. 
In our eagerness to attain goals quite justifiable in themselves, we 
have in many instances forgotten the crucial importance of carefully 
selected content. Indeed, any careful student of the problem soon 
comes to the realization that a real program in elementary education 
demands not less but more subject matter. The pivotal difference can 
be found in the fact that the subject matter selected must justify its 
appropriateness through active functioning in the life of the pupil by 
whom it is employed. This principle, if applied, would consign to the 
rubbish heap forever some subject matter which has been held sacred 
through traditional years. A high degree of discrimination should be 
used in the process, however. 

When consideration is given to the nature of the other require- 
ments listed in this article, it becomes increasingly evident that a far 
greater range and quality of scholarship is demanded in a sound pro- 
gram of elementary education than is necessary in the logical subject 
matter setups of many elementary schools of the present day. 


REQUIREMENT VI. The elementary school curriculum must make bet- 
ter provisions for the discovery and development of individual ap- 
titudes, interests, and creative abilities. 


Although certain common attainments are necessary for proper 
social integration, in a large measure the improvement of living in a 


*For an excellent recent discussion of integration see Hopkins, L. Thomas and Others. 
Integration, Its Meaning and Application. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1937. 
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democracy depends upon the happy and effective flowering of the ap- 
titudes, interests, and creative powers of each individual. In all too 
many instances we in elementary education have insisted upon the 
development of those interests and abilities which in our adult judg- 
ment seem to be most valuable. Although tomes could be written on 
this point, space is available in this article for one illustration only, 

Suppose adults should list all the things they think the children in 
elementary schools should do and suppose we let this be represented 
by a horizontal rectangle. Then, suppose that children could indicate 
all the things they would like to do, and these could be represented 
by a vertical rectangle. Now, suppose that we place the “children’s 
interests” rectangle over the ‘adults’ choices” rectangle. What would 
the overlapping be? There would, of course, be a wide range of dif- 
ferences, depending upon the type of interests considered. A few years 
ago a study of this'type was made in relation to children’s poetry 
interests. Five hundred seventy-three poems were selected from 
courses of study and textbooks and used in grades one to nine, ac- 
cording to the placement given them by textbooks and courses of 
study—in other words, by adults. These poems were sent five, ten, 
twenty at a time to 50,000 school children in selected parts of the 
United States. The children in any one class first studied five poems. 
Each child was asked (a) to choose the one that was of most inter- 
est to him and the one of least interest and (b) to state his reasons. 
A similar procedure was followed for five more poems. Then, the 
same questions were asked about all ten of the poems. This procedure 
was used for two more blocks of five, and then all twenty were con- 
sidered. The experiment extended over a period of two years, not all 
the children, of course, coming in contact with all the poems. In order 
to determine whether adults had been right in their grade placement 
of poems as far as children’s interests were concerned, the poems 
selected by adults for each grade were submitted to children of five 
grades. For example, sixth grade poems were given to fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils. The result was rather sur- 
prising. The pupils chose only 38 per cent of the poems in the grades 
where adults had elected to place them. On the other hand, the pupils 
accepted with interest 93 per cent of all the poems when they were 
allowed to choose the grade in which they wanted the poems. In this 
case, then (provided this study were accepted), the initial overlap- 
ping of the adults’ choices and children’s interests rectangles .would 
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be only 38 per cent. This would mean that adults had succeeded only 
38 per cent of the time in guessing the poems in which children are 
actually interested. On the other hand, if adults had been willing to 
consult children regarding their interests, and had suggested the 
poems on the proper grade and maturity levels, children would have 
enjoyed and profited from 93 per cent of all the poems adults wanted 
them to experience.® 

One of our most fascinating and difficult tasks in suggesting the 
curriculum of tomorrow will consist of making it possible for pupils 
and teachers to engage in such a range of promising activities that 
there is something that will call forth and foster the individual apti- 
tudes, interests, and creative abilities of every youngster in the class. 


REQUIREMENT VII. The elementary school curriculum must empha- 


size the development of problem-solving attitudes and techniques 
among pupils. 


This element is closely connected with and follows logically Re- 
quirements I, III, and IV. Because of the previous discussion, it will 
not be necessary here to emphasize the importance of assisting pupils 
in recognizing and in choosing problems that are of social value and 
of personal interest. 

Once a pupil has chosen a problem, the curriculum should be so 
arranged that he is assisted (1) in collecting material that is perti- 
nent for this problem; (2) in organizing this material to the end 
that he may arrive at a solution of his problem or secure a better 
understanding of the elements involved; and (3) in interpreting the 
results in a manner that will be of highest use to himself and his 
fellows. In this procedure, the pupils must do a great part of the 
planning. In such a scheme, as has been pointed out by Dr. Zyve,* 
the schools become ‘‘busy work shops,” textbooks are used for refer- 
ences in the solution of problems; and laboratory and out-of-class- 
room materials are utilized much more widely. To give pupils a 
keener and more abiding ability to select, attack, solve, and interpret 
problems of real personal and social significance should be one of the 
chief aims of the elementary school curriculum. 


*For a complete description of this experiment in children’s poetry interests see 
Huber, Miriam B., Bruner, Herbert B., and Curry, Charles M. Children’s Interests 
in Poetry. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, III. 

“Trends in Unit Teaching. Fourth Report Prepared by the Committee on Informal 
Teaching of the New York State Association of Elementary School Principals, 1934. 
Committee Chairman, Dr. Claire Zyve. 
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REQUIREMENT VIII. The elementary school curriculum must find a 
more appropriate and effective place for drill. 


In developing curriculum materials in almost any field, forward. 
looking teachers usually attempt to define the large goals of educa- 
tion, which consist, in the main, of their own interpretations of happy 
individual and valuable social living. Next, they ask themselves the 
question, ““‘What are those experiences, which, if engaged in, will lead 
to happy individual and valuable social living?’ Their thinking must, 
then, turn to the problem of assisting pupils in utilizing those informa- 
tions, techniques, and skills essential in making these experiences inter- 
esting and successful. 

This is quite a different approach from the one which assumes that 
we as adults, with our longer experience, know the facts and skills 
children will need throughout life and the way in which these should 
be acquired. Under the latter procedure, the assumption is made that 
since children must learn to spell a certain number of words, gain 
facility in certain computations, and acquire a given number of geog- 
raphy or history facts, we adults must block out for each grade a 
learnable number of facts and skills and see that pupils bend every 
effort in drilling upon them. The chief trouble with this procedure is 
that even though we succeed in selecting the right number and kinds 
of facts and skills, we may place these in unnatural learning patterns 
and overuse the kind of drill which emphasizes repetition and mini- 
mizes interest and readiness. 

In sound programs in elementary education, drill must be given a 
more natural and effective place. If children in the lower grades are 
planning and holding a birthday party they will need penmanship 
and spelling in writing directions and invitations, arithmetic in secur- 
ing the cost of materials and in laying out space for the games, and 
oral and written language and grammar in a hundred and one ways. 
If they discover their own deficiencies under the guidance of the 
teacher—a letter so poorly written that supplies do not arrive, com- 
putations so inaccurate that space for games cannot be laid out prop- 
erly—they come to a keener realization of their own need for drill. 
At this point drill can become as directly a felt need as anything ina 
child’s life. Hence, an optimum amount of functioning drill, directed 
toward the achievement of pupils’ own purposes, should be intro- 
duced. 

Ultra-progressive contentions notwithstanding, the elementary cur- 
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riculum of the future must make intelligent provision for drill, but 
its position in the curriculum must be far more functional than is the 
case in most curricula at present. 


REQUIREMENT IX. The elementary curriculum should: (A) provide 
opportunities for children to express their own individuality in the 
arrangement and decoration of the classroom; (B) call for flex- 
ibility in the arrangement and use of furniture; (C) encourage the 
ingenious use of materials.® 


Individuality in the Arrangement and Decoration of the Classroom. 
As every able teacher in elementary education knows, youngsters will 
find wide latitudes for expressing their individualities in pictures, 
posters, maps, blackboard decorations, and the like. In one first grade 
room observed recently, the children had been studying the farm. 
After visiting a typical farm, they had returned to their classroom, 
pushed most of the furniture into the corner and were employing at 
least two-thirds of the floor space in reproducing the buildings, stock, 
fences, land, trees, and streams with such things as cardboard, sticks, 
chalk, dirt, and cans. The teacher furnished advice when called upon, 
but the planning was the children’s own. 

Flexibility in the Arrangement and Use of Furniture. Few of us 
in education, especially those in administrative positions, estimate 
properly the enormous effect on learning of such a simple thing as 
the arrangement of furniture. A class with desks fastened down in 
straight rows, which compel all eyes ahead, has in most instances a 
decided tendency to formalize the classroom procedures and may lead 
to a teacher versus pupil attitude. On the other hand, movable furni- 
ture which can be arranged and rearranged according to the needs of 
the pupils for each particular project does much in fostering initiative 
and puts pupils at their ease so that more natural and, in some cases, 
more valuable responses result. 

Ingenious Use of Materials. Not all the materials needed for 
effective work in the elementary schools are high priced. In hundreds 
of elementary classrooms today, children are being urged to select 
or to construct the things that they need from free or very inexpen- 
sive materials. In many instances the youngsters have worked won- 
ders. Discarded pasteboard boxes are transformed into locomotives, 


"The statements here are taken largely from Dr. Zyve’s report on Trends in 
Unit Teaching. 
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airplanes, and ships. Inner tubes become drums and, with certain 
trimmings, people and animals. Musical instruments emerge from old 
wire and cigar boxes. What a change this is from the formal school 
where frequently the textbook and the dictionary seemed to be the only 
materials which were used. 


REQUIREMENT xX. Many phases of the elementary school program 
must be advanced through carefully planned and executed research. 


Up to the present time research in the elementary school fields has 
consisted almost exclusively of an examination of methods of acquir- 
ing skills and informations. While the very nature of technical re- 
search limits to some extent its use to such areas, the new elementary 
program demands that research be extended to include studies of the 
relative efficacy of the different ways in which the requirements stated 
in this article can be obtained. For instance, research is needed to 
determine what happens to spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, and a 
number of other so-called disciplines when the social and child-cen- 
tered objectives implied in the preceding requirements are made an 
actuality. In addition, studies of a broader nature are needed. Educa- 
tional prophets are predicting this or that result and enthusiasts and 
evangelists are sincerely and eloquently urging reforms. In some 
cases the saneness of certain phases of some of the proposals can be 
definitely or partially determined only through the unbiased and 
sometimes cold analyses provided by research. 


REQUIREMENT XI. The elementary school curriculum should make 
sound and varied suggestions to assist pupils and teachers in eval- 
uating their work. 


For too many years most of us in the elementary schools have been 
slaves to the functional essay type of examination or formal objec- 
tive tests sent out from central offices. The curriculum that functions 
realistically must make suggestions for assisting each child and 
teacher in judging his own advances or failures, whether in terms 
of gaining better understandings, deeper appreciations, more infor- 
mations, or more useful techniques and skills. The teacher will not 
be with the individual child in the years to come. Therefore, it is 
highly important that she assist him in setting up satisfactory meth- 
ods for gauging his own progress in the solution of problems he is 
attacking. 
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The teacher can help pupils in this task through observing them in 
action, through noting their interpretation of the work they are 
doing, and through their reading, discussions, and activities gener- 
ally. For certain purposes these methods are more appropriate than 
objective and essay-type tests, although there is a very real place for 
a certain amount of the latter. 

Teachers should bear in mind, also, that the grade placement of 
certain informations and skills as well as attitudes and understand- 
ings may vary considerably when these are associated in new pat- 
terns. For example, when excursions, interviews, dramatizations, 
large culminating activities, and the like are employed instead of a 
formal textbook method, the grade placement of a number of items 
may be shifted decidedly. In some instances the items may even be 
eliminated completely. Intelligent and guided self-appraisal as pupils 
progress from situation to situation should constitute an important 
part of the curriculum suggestions for the elementary schools. 


The kind of curriculum for which a few of the more important 
requirements have been described has been in existence in some 
schools in the United States for years and is beginning to emerge in 
numerous places. As a matter of fact, American education owes much 
to the elementary schools in recent years. Every student of education 
knows that, in the main, the elementary schools of our nation, par- 
ticularly the primary grades, are far more progressive and less tra- 
ditional than are our secondary schools. This movement can be 
speeded if those interested in elementary education will continue to 
build for themselves the type of philosophy on which the preceding 
requirements are predicated. One of the most effective methods of 
developing such a philosophy can be found in co-operative efforts in 
discovering and utilizing more vitally significant curriculum materials. 
A sound program of curriculum construction is one of the most demo- 
cratic and valuable methods of self-improvement for teachers with 
which we are now acquainted. Such programs when properly con- 
ceived and carried forward result not only in outstanding courses of 
study, which are beginning to constitute one of the most widely used 
and helpful sources of educational literature today, but in the formu- 
lation and deepening of concepts so vital to real education. If the 
requirements so briefly described in this article are to be met in most 
of the elementary classrooms of the country, the efforts of the teach- 
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ers and pupils must be based upon a sound democratically developed 
philosophy. The kind of philosophy needed must, on the one hand, 
take into realistic consideration the world as it is, as it should be, 
and as it could be, and on the other, must include a sympathetic and 
sound understanding of the human materials with which we deal. 
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An “Experience-Curriculum” for Slow 
Learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer School 


By W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WO earlier articles on the Speyer School have been published 

in the Recorp.' Therefore, only a brief review will be made as 
general orientation for the present article. The chief points are these: 
Speyer School is a public school (Public School 500, Manhattan) 
under the control of the Board of Education of New York City. 
It is staffed by teachers appointed from the regular lists of the Board 
of Education. The children are like any other group of school chil- 
dren in New York except that they represent two special segments 
of the total distribution of mental ability. One group is comprised 
of two classes of children with I.Q.’s above 140, who are called 
collectively Terman classes. These classes are described in detail 
by Professor Hollingworth in her article on pages 296-306. The other 
group is comprised of seven classes of children with I.Q.’s falling 
between 75 and 90, who are called collectively Binet classes. The 
gifted children, because of their relatively small numbers, come from 
widely scattered communities within the city, but the slower learning 
ones, who are the more numerous, are mainly neighborhood children. 
The school has access to the same supervisory and auxiliary services 
that are available to all the elementary schools of New York. In ad- 
dition, Teachers College has designated the present writer and Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth as educational advisers and has assigned them 
responsibility for the direction of research and experimental work 
within the school as well as supervision of research done by other 
members of Teachers College. The advisers, however, have no admin- 


* Featherstone, W. B. “The Speyer School for ‘Slow-Reading’ Children.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 365-380, February, 1937. Hollingworth, Leta S. “The 
Founding of Public School s00: Speyer School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 
119-128, November, 1936. 
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istrative or supervisory duties in the actual operation of the school, 
except in the selection of the pupils. The public authorities have been 
very generous in assigning teachers-in-training, and some special con- 
cessions have been made in the way of books and other materials, 
mainly in the direction of variety rather than quantity. A WPA proj- 
ect, under the direction of the Board of Education, is located in the 
Speyer School building and has provided additional service in the 
preparation of reading materials, in carrying forward a remedial 
reading program, and in the testing program, which is, of course, 
more extensive than that which is possible in some other schools. For 
the most part, the school is expected to operate fairly well within 
the limits of what is possible for any other school with respect to 
staff, equipment, supplies, books, and the like. There is, however, al- 
most complete local autonomy as regards the curriculum. 


HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING 


The seven classes of slow learning children who make up the 
Binet group are of elementary school age, except for a few who are 
of the age usually found in junior high schools. They are extremely 
heterogeneous groups as regards race, cultural background, economic 
resources, and the like, although for the most part they represent 
less favored social and economic groups. Many of them come from 
families dependent upon home relief or other forms of public sup- 
port. These facts naturally condition, to some extent, the type of 
program which is feasible in the school and at the same time indicate 
certain of the objectives and points of emphasis which the school 
should have in mind. The public authorities provide many types of 
services beyond mere instruction in the classroom, but it is impractica- 
ble, at least at the present time, to provide certain types of services 
entirely at public expense without regard to the resources of the 
families whose children are in school. 

Each of the seven classes is in itself extremely heterogeneous. In 
each class the entire range of mental ability, that is, between 75 and 
90 I.Q., is represented. Each group is heterogeneous with respect to 
age and there is much overlapping between groups. The same is true 
for reading ability as well as for any of the other abilities which are 
commonly studied in analyzing the characteristics of a group of chil- 
dren. This heterogeneity is due chiefly to the fact that when the 
children were first transferred to the Speyer School they were as- 
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signed to groups carrying the grade designations of the classes from 
which they came. The only defense for retaining these same group- 
ings is a psychological one. When children have grown thoroughly 
accustomed and habituated to the idea of grade classification, it is 
dificult to effect immediate changes in terminology or other ad- 
ministrative details without causing considerable feeling of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity on the part of the children. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to arrange transfers occasionally between the Speyer School 
and other public schools, and these transfers are facilitated if the 
conventional grade classifications are used. Within the classroom, 
however, the classes go by the name of the teacher. 

Many visitors and other observers of the work in Speyer School 
have questioned the wisdom of such heterogeneity in the groups. On 
the whole, however, the school has seen no important reason for 
changing the present organization of classes. The children have be- 
come well acquainted with their classmates and with their teachers, 
and since it is expected that they will remain in the same groups for 
at least five years, nothing would seem to be gained by assorting 
them into other groups. Necessarily, much of the work within a 
classroom has to be highly individualized. It seems just as easy to do 
this in the present groups as it would be in any other sort of group. 


PROJECTS 


The general pattern of the curriculum might perhaps be best de- 
scribed, at present at least, as a modified “experience-curriculum.” 
The best way to convey a reasonably clear idea of the kind of activi- 
ties which are carried on seems to be to describe some of the projects 
which have been completed recently. For this purpose, two projects, 
which have been reported for publication by the Board of Education, 
are chosen, both because they are representative and because they 
illustrate rather well the use of visual materials and first-hand ex- 
perience in teaching slower learning children. 

The first of these projects, reported under the title “We Visit the 
Orient,” was carried out by one of the older groups of children. The 
chief point of interest, aside from the subject matter itself, lies in 
the demonstration of the feasibility of utilizing visual materials as 
sources of information and ideas rather than as merely supplementing 
the ideas gained from books. This particular project was the out- 
growth of an accumulation of interests and suggestions which in turn 
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grew out of a visit to the school of several Chinese students, similar 
activities carried on by other pupils in the school, and the fact that 
there was a Chinese boy in one of the younger groups in whom the 
pupils of this class had become much interested. 

The project was developed chiefly by centering discussions, excur- 
sions and field trips, creative activities of various sorts in the shop 
and elsewhere, around a selected list of silent films devoted to certain 
phases of social and economic life in the Orient. The procedure 
varied somewhat from time to time, but usually the showing of a 
film was preceded by some preliminary discussion on the part of the 
teacher in order that the pupils might be in the right frame of mind, 
with their attention centered upon the particular points to look for. 
This has been found to be quite necessary, because most films contain 
such a variety of detail that children’s attention is likely to wander, 
and they often miss the most significant points. Occasionally a film 
was shown twice or parts repeated several times in order to stress 
the most significant points. The showings were always followed up 
by considerable informal discussion, questions and answers, and com- 
ment by the pupils. 

Following the showing of a film, reading materials, especially pre- 
pared by the assisting teacher, were placed in the hands of the pupils. 
These reading selections were accompanied by short-answer test ques- 
tions based partly upon the film itself and partly upon the reading 
materials. The reading materials were always focused upon the same 
center of interest as the film, but were designed to elaborate some- 
what the ideas developed in the film. 

After the films had been studied, some time was spent with a silk 
exhibit which had been lent by the China Institute. This exhibit was 
used in much the same way as the films themselves. The teacher had 
also obtained from the China Institute a collection of flat pictures 
illustrative of certain phases of Chinese civilization. These were dis- 
played around the room where the children could examine them at 
their leisure. Subsequently, small mimeographed booklets were pre- 
pared containing a brief identifying description of each of the pic- 
tures. The pupils were given these booklets and asked to identify 
the picture which was described on each page of the booklet. This 
served the double purpose of sharpening their powers of observation 
and of giving them an opportunity for needed practice in reading to 
note details. 
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Manipulative and constructive activities were involved in the paint- 
ing of a mural portraying the old and the new in the Orient; in build- 
ing a pagoda with a courtyard and jade-colored water; in cooking 
rice and eating it with chopsticks; and the like. There was also a trip 
to Chinatown with tea in a Chinese restaurant, and a most interesting 
visit, in native costume, from a Chinese resident of International 
House. 

This project was not tested scientifically to determine accurately 
whether a greater amount had been learned through the use of visual 
devices as primary means than might have been learned in the cus- 
tomary way. It did serve the very useful purpose of demonstrating 
the feasibility of organizing a project around specific kinds of source 
materials. The teachers were of the opinion that the interest of the 
children was considerably greater than usual and that the results 
achieved were much more permanent, as indicated by the sustained 
interest in the project over a long period of time and the retention 
of what had been learned. This was exemplified frequently in later 
projects. 

This project furnished a direct stimulus to two other groups of 
pupils in the school who later collaborated in a project based largely 
upon the use of visual materials, supplemented by a great deal of 
first-hand experience in studying certain types of public utilities and 
services, such as the post office, the banks, the telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and the gas and electric utilities. In one of the 
groups which participated in this project, maximum use was made of 
visual materials and first-hand experience with almost no attention 
given to books or other types of reading materials. The activities were 
always centered around a specific film or a specific “lecture” by a 
visitor from one of the utilities or services being studied, or a field 
trip. The ideas and information gained in this way were frequently 
supplemented by additional brief talks by the teacher or by classroom 
discussion of the common observations and experiences of the pupils 
themselves. The ideas which were gained by the pupils were brought 
into organization and sharper focus by having them prepare booklets 
to be used as reading material in the other class which participated 
in the project as a whole. In the co-operating class, reliance was 
placed almost exclusively on the use of reading materials, either those 
prepared by the other class or by special writers assigned from the 
WPA project located in the school, or book materials which might 
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be located in the school or other libraries. No use was made of field 
trips, of films or other visual materials except a few pictures which 
occurred in the books that were read. 

This project was not set up on a rigidly scientific basis, so it would 
not be fair to make sharp comparisons between the results in the 
classes. Preliminary informal tests were given to each of the classes 
before embarking upon any phase of the project. The same tests were 
used again at the conclusion of each phase of the project. The results 
in the class which used the visual materials were on the whole dis- 
tinctly better than those in the other class. The classes were quite com- 
parable so far as age, ability, diversity, background, and the like were 
concerned, but, of course, the teachers were different and there was 
no way to control the incidental learning which either group of chil- 
dren might acquire on its own responsibility. It was discovered, as a 
matter of fact, that the class which used the visual materials chiefly 
also did a great deal of reading on its own responsibility. Likewise 
the pupils in the other class, who were not supposed to do anything 
but read, nevertheless carried on a great deal of first-hand investiga- 
tion on their own responsibility. They, too, visited the post office, the 
gas tanks, and the bank and acquired a great deal of first-hand infor- 
mation which they had not been able to acquire from the books they 
had read. 

Certain general observations of considerable significance were made 
in connection with these projects. So long as the level of difficulty of 
a project is commensurate with their maturity, these children seem 
to be able to carry on activities that are quite as varied in content and 
range and quite as complicated in organization as those of abler chil- 
dren. They are not so sensitive to new leads, or suggestions of inter- 
esting things to do, as are abler children, but they respond quite as 
readily as do other children to suggestions which the teacher may 
offer and they are more ready to act upon someone else’s suggestions 
than is usually found to be the case in the other groups. No one 
teaching similar classes needs to hesitate to undertake activities that 
are quite complicated, which will require a great deal of assumption 
of responsibility on the part of the children, and which may extend 
over a rather long period of time. Apparently these children are able 
to carry on for quite as long a period and with quite as many “‘irons 
in the fire’ as are other children so long as the things they are doing 
are meaningful and on their level of understanding. 
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TRAINING IN TECHNIQUES 


Not all the time of the children is devoted to such comprehensive 
projects as those just described. N ecessarily, much time must be de- 
yoted to rigorous training in techniques, particularly in reading. 
Reading skill is an inescapable necessity in the modern world. Ob- 
viously, slow learning children cannot be taught to read as well as 
children of greater mental powers, but they can learn to read much 
better than they do customarily learn to read in the ordinary school 
situation. Astonishing amounts of individual growth in reading abil- 
ity have been achieved. In some instances gains of as much as thirty 
months of reading ability have been accomplished in ten months of 
school time. This accomplishment has been possible because of the 
recognition of two principal factors. The first is that reading is a 
highly individualized matter, requiring oftentimes much individual 
teaching. The second factor is that most available reading materials 
are not at all suitable for slow learning children. This has demanded 
preparation of special materials of more advanced social maturity 
than is usually found in connection with a given level of difficulty, and 
materials offering several times as many repetitions of words as are 
usually to be found. 

In addition to classroom teaching and the use of individual prac- 
tice and self-teaching exercises, a number of remedial reading groups 
have been organized in the school. These are in charge of teachers- 
in-training and of special teachers assigned by the WPA Remedial 
Reading Project under the supervision of the Board of Education. 
The chief requirements for a successful reading program for these 
children is plenty of easy reading material of high interest value, 
built upon a limited vocabulary, and so arranged as to provide ten 
to twenty times as many repetitions of a word as are usually pro- 
vided. In addition, the teacher must have patience and a reasonable 
standard of what to expect. 

As regards other types of skills, such as arithmetic, spelling, writ- 
ing, and the like, each teacher is free to handle such matters largely 
as she chooses. Some of the teachers teach these skills in a fairly 
conventional manner, devoting a certain amount of time quite regu- 
larly each day or week to them and providing routine drills and exer- 
cises. Other teachers have adopted a more incidental sort of teaching, 
drawing both subject matter and the reason for teaching it from 
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the more comprehensive projects which are under way. The school 
as a whole is not as yet committed to one or the other method. It is 
too early to say whether incidental teaching is feasible with slow 
learning children regardless of how successful such an approach might 
be in dealing with abler children. 

The more comprehensive projects which are carried on are as 
diverse as the interests of the children and the teachers, and it may 
be observed in passing that this diversity is about as great as will be 
found in any group of elementary children. As yet, no definite scheme 
of emphasis or sequence has been worked out, or at least reduced to 
writing. In a school with only 200 pupils there does not seem to be 
any particular necessity for crystallizing the curriculum in a written 
plan. The teachers are in constant touch with one another; in fact, 
many of them collaborate on projects involving two or three classes. 
It is expected that the children will remain for several years with 
the same teachers, or at least within the same school. Since careful 
records are kept of the activities which are carried on from day to 
day, anyone who is responsible for the continuous development of 
the curriculum can discover quite readily along what lines the children 
have had experience and along what lines it might be appropriate or 
feasible to direct their interests for the future. The school makes no 
pretense that it has covered, or that it will cover, the entire scope 
of subject matter ordinarily laid down in an elementary school syl- 
labus. No school can hope to teach all the subject matter that will be 
of interest or value to children as they grow up. The best that can be 
done is to work around certain important centers of interest and 
to develop as keen an interest as possible in so doing in order that the 
cues, leads, suggestions, and the like which grow out of any project 
may be followed up more or less independently by the children them- 
selves. The total “map” of the curriculum of the Speyer School, if 
transcribed on paper, might appear to an observer as an extremely 
spotty sort of map with great areas of unexplored territory. Such 
would be the case undoubtedly with the map of any other elementary 
school. It might appear that in some, more territory has been super- 
ficially surveyed with a sort of bird’s-eye view, but it is doubtful if 
any elementary school can do more than superficial work if it tries 
to cover as great an expanse of territory as seems to be suggested by 
most elementary school courses of study. The Speyer School claims 
that it explores small areas intensively, and hopes that the stimulus 
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which comes from such study will cause these areas to spread and 
eventually envelop the whole ‘“map.”” Whether this happens or not 
would seem to depend chiefly upon the quality of the children’s ex- 
periences in dealing with any particular “location.” 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps the most significant achievement of the school to date, 
at least from the viewpoint of one who has been in touch with the 
project from the beginning, is revealed in the changes that have come 
about in the attitude and outlook of the children. Changes from per- 
sonality patterns appropriately described by such terms as insecurity, 
fear, futility, pre-delinquency, truancy, inferiority, and the like to pat- 
terns better described by such terms as security, self-assurance, co-op- 
erativeness, dependability, optimism, and the like have been numerous 
and most encouraging. These changes have come about chiefly as a 
by-product of the attitude of the teachers. The teachers know their 
pupils thoroughly. They are understanding, kindly, and sympathetic. 
They regard their pupils as persons of worth, each in his own right, 
and they have convinced the pupils of the genuineness of their regard. 
The teachers try to remove fears and inhibitions, eliminate inhumane 
pressures, encourage the timid and weak, and restrain the overzeal- 
ous—in short, to provide a friendly sort of environment in which the 
natural processes of human growth and development may take place. 
Many of the teachers are convinced that the present and future wel- 
fare of these children depends more upon their being able to get 
along with their friends and neighbors than it does upon their know- 
ing the multiplication tables. These convictions are gradually affect- 
ing the content and method of the curriculum and there is increasing 
evidence that such convictions are well grounded. 


An Enrichment Curriculum for Rapid 
Learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer School 


By LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE TERMAN CLASSES! 


HE fifty pupils who attend the two Terman classes at the Speyer 

School present very different curriculum problems from those in 
the Binet classes described in Professor Featherstone’s article on 
pages 287-295 of this issue. These classes are comprised of children 
who are at the time of this writing nine to eleven years old, and who 
test between 130 and 200 I.Q. (Stanford-Binet”), with a median at 
140 I1.Q. These pupils are very rapid learners. They represent the 
10,000 public school children of the city who constitute the top 
centile of all in general intelligence. They are as far above the aver- 
age as the feebleminded are below the average. 

Observation and investigation prove that customarily these chil- 
dren are wasting much time in the elementary schools as regards their 
intellectual work. We know from measurements made over a three- 
year period that a child of 140 I. Q. can master all the mental work 
provided in the elementary school, as established, in half of the time 
allowed, and has, therefore, one-half of his time at school to do 
something else. A child of 170 I.Q. can do all of the studies that 
are at present required, with top “marks,” in about one-fourth of the 
time he is compelled to spend at school. What, then, are these pupils 
doing in the ordinary school setup while the teacher teaches the 
other children who need the lessons? 

No exhaustive discussion of time wasting can be undertaken here, 
except to say briefly that these exceptional pupils are running errands, 
idling, engaging in “busy work,” or devising childish tasks of their 


* Hollingworth, L. S. “The Founding of Public School 500: Speyer School.” Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 119-128, November, 1936. 
? All I. Q.’s cited in this article are Stanford-Binet. 
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own, such as learning to read backward (since they can already read 
very fluently forward). Many are the devices invented by busy teach- 
ers to “take up”’ the extra time of these rapid learners, but few of 
these devices have the appropriate character that can be built only on 
psychological insight into the nature and the needs of gifted children. 

Before education can discharge this most important task of all 
with economy and justice, it must become a science. The science which 
is fundamental to education is psychology. Psychology had to develop 
the methods of mental measurement before there could be accurate 
or humane dealing in a system of compulsory education. We must 
take “the measure of a man” before we can know how to educate 
him; and it remained for mental measurement to reveal the astonish- 
ing power of learning that is latent in an elementary school child of 
].Q. 170 or 180. How shall such pupils be taught? How shall we 
educate these rapid learners, these subtle thinkers, these children of 
potential genius in the elementary school? That is the problem which 
we are studying at Speyer School. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING THE CURRICULUM 


At the outset, we must realize and admit that no absolute criteria 
exist, by which to select from all aspects of human experience those 
which are most valuable for such a group. There is no body of “re- 
vealed” wisdom about this matter. Nevertheless, we are not alto- 
gether at sea. Common sense, accompanied by scientific facts of psy- 
chology, comes to our assistance, and we may note first such negative 
considerations as occur to us under that guidance. 

It is useless to undertake extensive work in classical languages or 
in mathematics as “general discipline” for the minds of these rapid 
learners. The education given should be such as will function spe- 
cifically and uniquely in their lives. It should afford them a rich back- 
ground of ideas, in terms of which they may perceive the significant 
features of their own times. 

Another definitely negative consideration applies to the avoidance 
of all “subjects,” which they will have occasion to encounter in high 
school and college in later years. These young children can learn 
algebra or Latin grammar or chemistry easily enough, but what 
is the use of having. them do so? The opportunity and the prescribed 
necessity for this will come later. 

Turning to positive considerations, we know that these pupils— 
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they and no others—will possess as adults those mental powers on 
which the learned professions depend for conservation and advance- 
ment. Also, we know that they will be the literary interpreters of the 
world of their generation. And they will be the ones who can think 
deeply and clearly about abstractions like the state, the government, 
and economics. We know this because we have seen a group like this 
“grow up,” over a period of fifteen years, and we know what “‘became” 
of every one of them.* Below an I. Q. of 130 no very large amount of 
effective thinking about complex abstractions can be done at any age. 
That, we are learning, is about the median mental caliber of college 
students, in first-class colleges, taking it our country over. In many 
highly selected, first-class colleges, the boy or girl of I. Q. 140 finds 
himself or herself merely a good average student, steadily receiving 
“*C’s.”” In such colleges one must be a very good thinker in order to 
survive the course, but no one would consider median students in our 
first-rate colleges to be geniuses. The suggestion advanced about 
twenty years ago that 140 I. Q. represents “‘genius or near-genius” 
was premature. And when we remember that 120 I. Q. and 115 1.Q. 
are well below these median students in mental power, it becomes 
clear that at and below those levels conservation and advancement 
of the abstractions underlying the learned professions will be very 
inadequately handled. Really adequate conservation of the precious 
stores of knowledge laid up in medicine, law, theology, education, and 
the sciences depends on those not below 130 I. Q. 

As for originations, whereby one generation progresses beyond 
another in control of the physical environment and of preventable 
evils, we are learning that only a few in the topmost ranges can pro- 
duce them in the realm of abstractions. Only a few in the top one 
per cent can contribute to actual progress. As Franklin K. Lane has 
said, ‘‘Progress means the discovery of the capable. They are our 
natural masters. They lead because they have the right. And every- 
thing done to keep them from rising is a blow to what we call our 
civilization.” To develop each according to his ability: this is de- 
mocracy at its ideal best. 

The education of the best thinkers should be an education for initia- 


* Hollingworth, Leta S. and Kaunitz, Ruth M. “The Centile Status of Gifted Chil- 
dren at Maturity.” The Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 45, pp. 106-120, Septem- 
ber-December, 1934. Lorge, Irving and Hollingworth, Leta S. “Adult Status of Highly 
Intelligent Children.” The Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 49, pp. 215-226, Sep- 
tember-December, 1936. 
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tive and originality.* Effective originality depends, first of all, upon 
sound and exhaustive knowledge of what the course of preceding 
events has been. To take their unique places in civilized society, it 
would seem, therefore, that the intellectually gifted need especially to 
know what the evolution of culture has been. And since at eight or 
nine years of age, they are not as yet ready for specialization, what 
they need to know is the evolution of culture as it has affected common 
things. At present, this is not taught to children or to adolescents, 
except in fragmentary and casual ways. Persons typically graduate 
from elementary school, high school, and college, and take post- 
graduate degrees without learning much, if anything, about the evo- 
lution of lighting, of refrigeration, of shipping, of clothing, of 
etiquette, of trains, of libraries, and of a thousand things which have 
been contributed to the common life by persons in past times and 
which distinguish the life of civilized man from the existence of the 
savage. These things are vaguely taken for granted even by the 
intelligent, educated person. No systematic knowledge of how they 
came into being enriches his understanding. Nor is he aware of the 
biographies of those who have made his comfort and his safety possi- 
ble. No more does he understand how dangerous and destructive forces 
came to be in the world. Of these vast fields the college graduate is 
typically ignorant, as has frequently been proved. 

The activities which make up the life of a civilized man may be 
variously organized and classified for purposes of study in the ele- 
mentary school. A number of the progressive schools have undertaken 
projects in these fields. The pupils in such schools usually test at a 
median of about 118 I. Q., and the work they have done, while it is 
helpful and suggestive, is not what is needed for pupils of the caliber 
with which we are dealing at Speyer School. 

Topical classifications which have suggested themselves as areas 
for study might be stated as follows: food; shelter; clothing; trans- 
portation; sanitation and health; trade; time-keeping; illumination; 
tools and implements; communication; law; government; education; 
warfare; punishment; labor; recreation. Every one of these areas of 
human culture affords the opportunity and necessity for studying the 
evolution of common things, satisfying the intellectual curiosity, and 
challenging the power of learning of the children here considered. 


‘Thorndike, E. L. “Education for Initiative and Originality.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 17, pp. 405-416, November, 1916. 
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ENRICHMENT UNITS 


Between the ages of seven and thirteen years, the minds of these 
children are occupied primarily with exploration of the world in which 
they have recently arrived. They are full of questions of fact, not 
yet being distracted by the emotional and dynamic interests that come 
with adolescence and adulthood. This is the golden age of the intel- 
lect. Why? How? When? Who? Where? What? are constantly on 
their tongues, as any parent of a child in our classes will testify. 

Now, in accordance with the philosophy and psychology which we 
have tried all too briefly to indicate, a series of ‘enrichment units’’ is 
being worked out at Speyer School day by day in our classrooms. 
These are being published in the form of teachers’ handbooks, in 
a series designated The Evolution of Common Things, the first 
number® of which has been published. It will take five years to com- 
plete the series, at the end of which time we shall know from experi- 
ence how much knowledge along the lines indicated can be organized 
and learned by children above 130 I. Q. in the years of the elementary 
school. 

In the two years of work already done, Class T,, taught by Mrs. 
Kathryn G. Clarke, has covered the following areas, for which units 
have been formulated: (1) Clothing; (2) Transportation by Water, 
Air, and Land; (3) Communication; (4) Resources of the Earth's 
Crust (in preparation for the study of Sanitation). 

Class T,, taught by Mrs. Myrna Ingram Schuck, has completed the 
first three areas mentioned above; but as Unit 4, they have chosen 
Illumination, making a study of all the common things connected with 
light throughout the history of man. 

The handbooks, as they appear in published form, will represent 
the actual work of the pupils themselves, guided by the teacher. The 
teachers did not discover and assemble the materials of instruction, 
and “give them out.” The children did this work. In the end, the 
teacher organized the total work into an orderly sequence, and 
verbalized it in final form for presentation. But no teacher would 
have the time or energy to carry on the work of the school and also col- 
lect and compile the materials contained in one of these units. 

When an area of knowledge has been circumscribed by the chil- 

* Schuck, Myrna Ingram. Unit I: Aviation. The Evolution of Common Things, Cur- 
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dren as one chosen for study by class discussion, the teacher participat- 
ing in the thinking but not leading it, the pupils (there are twenty-five 
in each class) divide themselves into ‘‘committees.”” These various 
groups of three to five children each bring special knowledge to the 
class periods, and all share in the sum total of facts and ideas thus 
assembled. Libraries are thoroughly utilized in this process. Ninety- 
five per cent of the pupils who were admitted to our classes in Feb- 
ruary, 1936 (they were then between the ages of seven and nine), 
had and were using “library cards’? from the New York Public 
Library. They are taken by their teachers to the nearest branch of 
the Public Library on days arranged for, and they “look up” their 
own materials, following the topics listed. 

Librarians were at first skeptical as to the wisdom of admitting 
these very young children to the card indices and other facilities 
of the library. But librarians are an open-minded group, and they 
were persuaded to let the children try. No difficulty at all has been 
experienced. Stedman® showed long ago that elementary school chil- 
dren of I. Q. above 140 can use a library and consult reference books 
as well as students in the normal school do. 

In addition to work in the Public Library, the classes have the 
right to use books from the Teachers College Library; and to the 
librarians of Teachers College much credit is due for their effective 
co-operation. Also, the library facilities of the public schools are 
thoroughly utilized. Current periodical literature, coming to the homes 
of the pupils, makes a constant contribution. It is surprising how few 
of the books found most useful were written by professed educators. 

Of the trips undertaken, the visual aids supplied, and other methods 
of instruction there is not space to tell here. These are described 
fully in the units as they appear. 

The Evolution of Common Things is the chief enrichment project 
growing in our classes. However, much in addition to this work 
is incorporated in our curriculum. These additions may be described 
as follows. 

First may be mentioned the study of Biography, because it is very 
closely allied to The Evolution of Common Things. This is planned 
to continue for five years, though not being done in every term con- 
tinuously. This study is under the supervision of Professor Leta S. 


*Stedman, L. M. The Education of Gifted Children. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York, 1924. 
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Hollingworth. It is inevitable that it should become apparent to our 
pupils that all “common things’ of the kind being studied have had 
their origins in the minds of people. Who these people were is an- 
swered by the study of biography. The question “Who?” is con- 
stantly in the air. During the year 1936-1937, about one hundred 
persons were “biografied’’’ by our pupils, most of them persons 
who have given us very important ‘common things.” 

The idea that biography is a study well suited to young gifted 
children was given trial experimentally fifteen years ago at Public 
School 165, Manhattan, and its suitability was there proved.’ At 
the Speyer School we are able to build upon the previous experiment 
and to extend and improve the work, mainly because of the astonish- 
ing improvement in the writing of biography which has taken place in 
the recent past. 

The French language and literature will be taught for the full 
five years. This is done for three reasons: (1) the pupils with 
whom we are dealing will, more than others, have occasion to meet 
foreign peoples, and to represent their country abroad in the realm 
of ideas; (2) it is thought that the earlier a language is studied, the 
more thoroughly it can be mastered, especially as regards pronuncia- 
tion; (3) the teaching of a modern language enriches, without an- 
ticipating, the opportunities of the high school and college, since 
the pupils will have occasion to take various languages later, and may 
ultimately emerge with three, instead of the usual two, at their com- 
mand. French rather than German, Spanish, or Italian was chosen, 
because teachers of the French language were available on our staff. 
Miss Hazel R. Mittleman, of the staff of Speyer School, made her 
services available to carry on the work initiated by Mr. Samuel Rob- 
inson, who volunteered to teach French during the first year of the 
life of the school. French was thus the language available, and we 
gladly chose it. 

Another of the important enrichment projects is the formulation 
of a curriculum in the Science of Nutrition, carried out in the class- 
rooms by Miss Bertha Bosley, under the direction of Professor Mary 
Schwartz Rose of Teachers College. This, also, is a five-year plan, 
in the course of which a curriculum in nutrition will be set up in terms 


*A word invented by the children. 
* Hollingworth, L. S. “Introduction to Biography for Young Children Who Test 
Above 150 I.Q.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 26, pp. 277-287, December, 1924. 
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of the vocabulary, the concepts, and the capacity for thinking which 
are proper to these children. 


SPECIAL WORK 


Special work in general science has been carried on since the open- 
ing of the classes. For a time the “‘question-box” method was tried. 
A “question-box” dealing with science in any and all its aspects was 
opened once a week, and the children’s questions found in it were 
discussed by a special teacher. This year, Mr. Charles Arey, of the 
Advanced School of Education of Teachers College, has been doing 
systematic work in science with both classes. 

Through the courtesy of the Music and Arts High School, special 
teachers of these subjects have been assigned, and many projects have 
been carried through. The pupils have made murals founded on their 
studies of common things. They have learned French songs, and have 
become familiar with many things in music. 

Mrs. Celia Brickman, of the staff of the Speyer School, is develop- 
ing dramatics for our classes. It is evident that a large opportunity 
for the development of the creative abilities of our pupils lies here. 

Handicrafts are taught at least once each week. The handwork of 
the rapid learners is very superior, contrary to the current supersti- 
tion that highly intelligent children are “poor with their hands.” 
During the year 1936-1937, the pupils made airplanes from blue- 
prints, which involved very delicate operations with glue and small 
pieces of wood. They were then seven to nine years old. 

One afternoon each week, the Games Club meets, and there the 
children learn games of intellectual skill. Chess and checkers are the 
favorites. It is believed that education for leisure time is a special 
responsibility of those who teach highly intelligent children. The 
most intelligent tend to become “isolates,” through not finding in the 
ordinary course of life recreations congenial both to themselves and 
to contemporaries. A game like chess or checkers can be shared with 
pleasure, irrespective of age, by any two people who have a sufficient 
“mental nearness.” Hence they help a very gifted child to “find com- 
pany” and “enjoy himself” in all age groups—a very important factor 
in the social development of such a child. The interest in these games 
is kept within bounds by the restriction to one hour a week and to 
those pupils who are up to date in their school work. Possibly more 
time should be allowed for the Games Club as the pupils grow older. 
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Having followed our description of the enriched curriculum to this 
point, readers who have no direct experience in the education of chil- 
dren of the caliber being considered may begin to be anxious for the 
welfare of “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” Let them be reas- 
sured. Mornings are devoted to the established curriculum of the 
elementary school, the pupils working by ‘“‘contracts.’’ Achievement 
tests are given at regular intervals to determine conventional grade 
status in the various “subjects.”’ In June, 1937, our pupils showed 
the “educational age” of pupils at the middle of the seventh grade 
of the elementary schools as measured by Stanford Achievement 
Tests. They were then nine years six months old, on the median. The 
“regular” grade status for them would have been the middle of the 
fourth grade. The most intelligent tenth of the pupils were already 
“through the ceiling” of Stanford Achievement and of other stand- 
ard achievement tests in June, 1937. 

At this point, it should be mentioned that our pupils do not have 
and never have had homework assigned to them. 

The intellectual interest and capacity of young children who test 
from 160 to 200 I.Q. is incredible to those who have had no ex- 
perience with the teaching of such children. We have in our classes 
about a dozen of such extreme deviates. They are the truly original 
thinkers and doers of their generation. A book could be made of the 
incidents constantly occurring which denote the qualities of their 
minds. It is these children who suffer most from ennui in the ordinary 
situation. 

For instance, recently in the discussion of the biography of Madame 
Curie, the question was raised by a pupil as to what “radium really 
is.’ One suggested that “radium is a stone.” Another said that 
“radium is a metal.”’ The person in charge of the class then said, © 
“What is the difference between a stone and a metal?” A pupil of 
an extremely high degree of intelligence rose and said, ‘““The main 
difference is that a metal is malleable and ductile, and a stone is not.” 
He then enlarged very precisely upon “what these properties are.” 
At the moment of this discussion, this boy was nine years six months 
old. The others listened attentively, and understood the elucidation. 

Such incidents, occurring daily, give some idea of the level of minds 
being dealt with in our classes. The boy who thought and said what 
is set forth above was placed in the sixth grade when his principal 
recommended him to our classes. He had then been “skipped” to a 
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point well out of his age group, and yet he had nothing whatever 
to learn from the work of the sixth grade. 

The pupils in the classes for rapid learners will go to senior high 
school when they are thirteen years old. In the meantime, they will 
be learning and thinking in the company of their contemporaries as 
regards age and social interests. They will have proper intellectual 
training, and will at no time idle their time away, be practiced in 
habits of laziness, or become the victims of boredom. They will 
emerge into high school with a background of knowledge richer and 
fuller by far than that of pupils of equal mentality, for whom no en- 
richment program has been provided. 

Finally, it is essential to clear understanding that the present ex- 
periment be connected with its historical antecedents in the New York 
Public Schools. In 1919, Public School 64, Manhattan, published an 


account of a class for rapid learners,® organized under the princi- 


palship of William E. Grady, now Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. These were pupils selected by intelligence tests. In 1921, a 
report was issued from Public School 11, Manhattan,’ describing 
the organization of a Terman class, under the principalship of 
Benjamin B. Greenberg, now Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and 
in immediate administrative charge of Public School 500, Manhattan. 
In 1923, a report was made dealing with Special Opportunity Classes 
for gifted children, at Public School 165, Manhattan," under the 
principalship of Jacob Theobald, now Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. In 1929, Superintendent Theobald rendered a special report 
on these classes, which was published by the Board of Education.” 
About fifty scientific studies of the development of highly intelligent 
children have been added to the literature of education in the years 
between 1922 and 1938, as a result of the work done at Public School 
165, Manhattan. 

These previous experiments were sporadic, depending for their 
existence on purely fortuitous circumstances of time, effort, and in- 


*Specht, L. “A Terman Class at Public School No. 64, Manhattan.” School and 
Society, Vol. 9, pp. 393-398, March 29, 1919. 

* Greenberg, B. B. “Reorganization on the Basis of the Mental Survey.” Bulletin 
of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, Vol. 2, No. 4, New 
York, January, 1921. 

“Cobb, M. V. and Others. “The Special Opportunity Class for Gifted Children, 
Public School 165, Manhattan.” Ungraded, Vol. 8, pp. 121-128, March, 1923. 

“Theobald, J. Summary Report on Pupils of Two Special Opportunity Classes of 
Very Bright Children. Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York City, 1929. 
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terest on the part of individuals interested in the science of education. 
They did not have the institutional recognition that alone can give 
stability. Now the Board of Education, and the Advanced School of 
Education of Teachers College, have given joint institutional recog- 
nition to the educational problems involved. Public School 500, Man. 
hattan, was founded securely on the interest of two great educational 
institutions, and its work will go forward in the light of what is al- 
ready known from the previous experiments here cited. 

The ideas and the principles being realized may be best stated in 
the words of the Superintendent of Schools of New York City: 
“Education is something more than the process of guiding youth out 
of the realm of incompetence. . . . The school that fails to offer 
oportunity for the child of unusual gifts is fully as neglectful as the 
school that offers nothing to the child of limited endowment. The 
school must be as zealous to do for the genius as for the dullard.’™ 

It is measurement that gives these educational ideals reality. Ed- 
dington has clearly stated the fundamental importance of measure- 
ment, for the physical sciences: ‘““‘Whether we are studying a material 
object, a magnetic field, a geometrical figure, or a duration of time, 
our scientific information is summed up in measures.” Before we can 
educate the genius, we must discover him in childhood. The greatest 
contribution made by psychology to education since the turn of the 
century has been this power to measure minds of greatest caliber, in 
childhood. 

Plato thought of finding gifted children and educating them for 
“guardians” in his ideal State. ““We must watch them from their 
youth upwards, and make them perform actions in which they are 
most likely to forget or to be deceived. And he who remembers and 
is not deceived is to be selected. And he who fails in the trial will be 
rejected. That will be the way?” These words were formulated about 
400 B.C. and the question stood till 1904 A.D., when Binet answered 
it afirmatively. The idea of finding the gifted in childhood is there- 
fore not new. It is the power to do so that is new, and that brings to 
educators the new opportunities and responsibilities which we have 
been discussing here. 


“Campbell, H. G. Foreword I, Educating Superior Students, by Cohen and Coryell. 
American Book Company, New York, 1935. 


Toward a New High School Curriculum 


By WILL FRENCH 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E HAVE many current proposals for a refashioned high 

school curriculum, but few definite suggestions for the re- 
fashioning necessary if any high school is to move from the conven- 
tional subject-curriculum toward any of the proposed improvements. 
The plans that have been offered for making the shift-over are mostly 
designed for use in a city, county, or state system of schools. How- 
ever, since we increasingly recognize that the most permanently 
effective curriculum development programs are those carried forward 
by a principal and the teachers of a school within a general pattern 
set by the state, county, or city, the most helpful suggestions on the 
problem of moving toward a new curriculum will be ones which 
conceive of the faculty of a school rather than the large administra- 
tive unit as the central element in the process of curricular develop- 
ment. This article, therefore, proposes to sketch the main features of 
a plan by which a high school principal and the faculty of the school 
in which he serves might go about the task of shifting from a conven- 
tional ‘“‘subject-curriculum”’ toward an “experience-curriculum.” 

The ‘“‘experience-curriculum” is chosen as the alternative because 
the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals in its report, The Issues 
of Secondary Education,’ suggests a curricular organization which, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, would provide something resembling 
an experience-curriculum for the high schools of this country. This 
report, unlike most committee reports, has been and is being studied 
by thousands of secondary school principals and teachers. Literally 
hundreds of meetings, conferences, and “‘clinics,” sponsored by the 
Department and attended not only by members of the profession but 
also by parents of high school students, have been held. The report 
has, moreover, been made the center of study for the year by the 


*Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education. The Issues of Secondary 
Education. Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, January, 1936. 
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National Council of Parents and Teachers, and another large group 
has thus been added to those made familiar with the report. These 
facts would seem to justify the selection of the experience-curriculum 
as the one toward which many high schools may be thinking of moy- 
ing and wondering how to get there. 

An outline of the Commission’s curricular proposal will give setting 
to the plan for moving toward a new curriculum. One of the “‘issues” 
which it discusses is concerned with organization of the curriculum. 
It was stated as follows: “Shall secondary education accept conven- 
tional school subjects as fundamental categories under which school 
experiences shall be classified and presented to students, or shall it 
arrange and present experiences in fundamental categories directly 
related to the performance of such functions of secondary schools in 
a democracy as increasing the ability and desire better to meet socio- 
civic, economic, health, leisure-time, vocational, and pre-professional 
problems and situations ?’”* 

The Commission chose to defend the second alternative. It defined 
“fundamental” in terms of relationship to the student’s competence 
in meeting life-experience. It indicated its concept of the scope of the 
public high school curriculum by proposing two major categories and 
a minor one which it considered more fundamental than the ‘‘subjects” 
of the conventional curriculum. “The first of these should be devoted 
to society's need for the growth of ability and willingness to sustain 
and improve the mutually helpful relationships with other human 
beings which a democratic philosophy of life assumes should charac- 
terize group living.’* “The second major category should include 
those experiences concerned with supplying society’s need for the 
growth of ability so to manage and utilize the potentialities of our 
natural physical environment that it may make its maximum contribu- 
tion toward the attainment of the high levels of human living which 
a democratic society seeks for all.* 

These two categories were considered as forming a sort of double- 
barrelled core for the curriculum. The Commission recognized that 
not all the “problems and situations” experienced by students can be 
conveniently catalogued in one or the other. Some partake of both. 
It argued, however, that where there was doubt it was better to 


* The Issues of Secondary Education, p. 257. 
* Ibid., p. 280. 
* Ibid., p. 281. 
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include any experience in the curriculum under either core-category 
than to exclude it altogether as is frequently the case when less “‘fun- 
damental” categories are used. These two types of experiences are 
made the core and are constants in the curriculum for all in some 
form appropriate to the students’ maturity and ability because these 
“problems and situations” are constants in the life of students and the 
ability and willingness to meet them successfully are basic to personal 
and group welfare. 

A third category suggested in the “notes” included in the report 
provided for the development of the interests and abilities of indi- 
vidual students which could not be adequately cared for under the 
first or second category. It provided also for individual needs of stu- 
dents as far as possible in order to overcome intellectual, cultural, 
social, or physical “‘shortages” of such importance that they would 
be likely to interfere seriously with the happiness and welfare of any 
individual. This third category obviously contains the elective ele- 
ments of the proposed curriculum, but it was included apparently with 
the idea that all students should have a continuous school experience 
of some sort in all three curricular categories. 

The Commission was under no obligation to implement the choice 
of its “more fundamental” categories any further than was necessary 
to show why it rejected subjects as categories. It did not, therefore, 
do more than sketch the outlines of a new curricular pattern, but it 
did indicate, in material which for brevity was placed in footnotes, 
something of the types of experiences which it thought of as content 
for these curricular categories. The Commission refers to “problems 
and situations’ experienced by students in which “competence” and 
_ “ability and willingness” were important. Importance was determined 
_ by whether the situation or problem could be legitimately considered 
to fall under one of the three categories which gave the curriculum 
of the public school its socially justifiable scope. 

It is precisely at this point of selecting these problems and situa- 
tions and of trying to decide what to do with them if and when 
selected that a typical school gets into difficulties. These arise out of 
the fact that the school is following a subject-curriculum, staffed by 
a subject-trained faculty and supported by a public suffering from 
the same ailment. How can it move from this existing curricular 
situation toward what the Commission suggested? It is to meet this 
situation that the following suggestions as to procedure are offered. 
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First: Examine the present curriculum and the above proposal, 
faculty and patrons participating, to secure consent and agreement on 
efforts to modify the existing situation in the direction called for by 
the Commission’s proposal. This preliminary step will at once be 


recognized as good educational procedure and administrative policy. 


Principals and school faculties commonly enjoy the good will and 
respect of their patrons, but even they will admit that their hold is 
not great enough to permit the complete and sudden substitution of an 
experience-curriculum for the existing subject-curriculum without pa- 
trons being informed. Everyone now knows that one summer does not 
make a curriculum any more than one swallow makes a summer. 
Fortunately, the plan of procedure being outlined here permits em- 
barking upon the experience-curriculum by degrees, thus making it 
easier to get consent to begin. 

Second: Ask them (faculty and patrons) to list phases or aspects 
of current living and thinking in which a number of the students ex- 
hibit incompetence. Incompetence, as the Commission used the term, 
means lack of ability or willingness to think and act on levels ap- 
proaching the best standards known to educated and cultured people. 
It ought to be fairly easy to collect several of these ‘‘incompetencies” 
because the favorite winter sports program of some teachers and 
other members of the adult generation is finding fault with the 
younger generation. These suggestions should be secured as part of 
the first step and used as a basis for raising questions as to whether 
the present curriculum makes possible a forthright and adequate 
effort to remove these admitted deficiencies. In many schools it would 
be profitable to ask students to list such problems and situations with 
which they realized they are confronted. Discussion will disclose 
which of these are commonly considered to be most important. 

Third: Suggest that an effort be made by the school through a 
committee to lay a plan by which the school would become a greater 
factor in creating competence in meeting just one of these important 
situations or problems. Some idea of the relation of the problems and 
situations submitted for use by any local group to those rated as 
important by other committees and other high school students can 
be secured by reference to the mimeographed reports of the work 
of the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, Alice V. Keliher, Chairman. Select one point of 
attack for local use, favoring one which students show they also 
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recognize as important, and, if possible, one which is related to those 
mentioned by Dr. Keliher. Thus it becomes evident that a beginning is 
being made locally in dealing with a problem which is generally 
recognized as demanding more adequate consideration than it gets in 
the conventional curriculum. The initial effort can be further restricted 
if necessary in order to secure consent for starting the plan by making 
it apply only to some students “who need this most.” Thus by picking 
what many recognize as a spot where the need is great, and limiting 
the effort to the ‘most needy” students, consent to initiate the pro- 
posal can be more easily secured. By initiating the program with 
non-college-entrance students, further possible complications may be 
avoided. 

Fourth: Ask the committee to suggest a plan by means of which 
they think the school might help the students raise their level of ability 
and willingness to think and act competently in this situation. When 
the point of initial attack is known and a committee of those most 
likely to be competent in laying the school’s plan of action selected, it 
will probably be discovered that the committee is an “interdepart- 
mental” one. This will probably happen for two reasons. First, the 
nature of the problem will probably be such as to fall beyond the 
limits of the “subject matter’ of one department. Second, when one 
looks over a faculty intent upon picking the best committee members 
to work on this problem, they probably will be found to belong to 
several departments. If this happens, well and good, for it is a small 
beginning on the de-departmentalization of the curricular offering of 
the school. This “plan” when developed will probably give some 
evidence of being a distant cousin to a “course of study.” It certainly 
will contain ‘“‘content” in the form of a program of educative experi- 
ences to be offered to certain students by the school. 

It will include everything that the committee thinks students should 
experience if greater competence in one phase of living and thinking 
is to be secured. This should embrace all content now considered “re- 
spectable” because it is already recognized as “subject matter” in 
some department. The committee should be urged to include all 
other content they believe will be helpful in securing the desired com- 
petence. The plan should also provide for all the conventional activi- 
ties which are expected of students at work—studying, reading, 
reciting, creating, and any other activities which seem to promise a 
contribution to competence. The “interdepartmental” nature of the 
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committee will help them not to overlook anything in the nature of 
either content or method, but they should not include anything beyond 
what they feel is essential to a forthright effort at securing this greater 
competence. 

Fifth: Ask this committee or another one to arrange this material 
in what appears to be a good order for use by a teacher and a class 
whose sole concern is to meet a problem or situation with greater com- 
petence than they have hitherto. The need for doing this is too obvious 
to require elaboration here. 

Sixth: Select or create at the first of the next semester, a class or 
classes to which the material may appropriately be presented (see 
the second suggestion). Substitute this material for some now there 
or add it to what is now taught; the “department” or “‘subject”’ se- 
lected makes little difference, though less fear will be aroused if it is 
not a “college preparatory” subject in which the school must meet 
certain arbitrary college standards. The important thing is to place 
the material in the hands of a teacher whose experience, sympathy, 
and conviction give him competence to deal with it. 

Seventh: Reorganize, eliminate, and add material as experience 
with its use dictates, and evaluate the results as objectively as possible 
to guide further efforts. A good teacher usually does this under any 
circumstances. The evaluation should be made in terms of increased 
competence, that is, increased “ability and willingness” to think and 
act in the situation in ways similar to those of intelligent, reasonable, 
and cultured people in such a situation. Evidence of knowledge of 
how to go about deciding how to think and act in the face of like 
problems and situations is important too, and should be evaluated if 
possible. 

Eighth: Select another problem or situation from the list obtained 
under Two and repeat with it the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh. This is the beginning of the second round of the process, and 
it should be timed in proportion to a good many factors varying from 
school to school and probably unforeseeable in any school. As this 
process is successfully carried on, it should be noted in passing that 
the ‘“‘scope” of what is taught in classrooms will begin to approach 
what is called for under the Orientation Committee’s three cate- 
gories, since both start from the point of view of education as learning 
to think and act as competently in the experiences which go to make 
up life as our society’s cultural level makes possible. 
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Ninth: When the curriculum becomes “crowded” as a result of this 
process, select “topics” or “‘subjects” which for some groups of stu- 
dents appear to be of least value and drop them from the curriculum 
for those students. This suggestion recognizes that as the eighth step 
is repeatedly taken, objection to adding new material will become 
stronger and stronger unless some relief from an overcrowded cur- 
riculum is provided. Here we really put the process by which new 
curricular material was selected into reverse and use it for eliminating 
old material. It provides for the early removal of what is considered 
to be the worst of the old content or, as the Irishman said, “in order 
of rank with the rankest first.”’ 

Tenth: Allocate these new materials in relation to each other from 
time to time as experience with their use dictates so that they tend to be 
placed in a good learning order in reference to the ability, need, and 
interest of the learner and other factors. Thus the school’s curriculum 
tends gradually to acquire not only a ‘“‘good scope”’ in relation to the 
functions of secondary education as conceived on a society-wide basis 
by the Orientation Committee, but also a sequence which this faculty 
with its immediate knowledge of a particular school situation con- 
siders to be good. While it is admissible that a “good” sequence is 
partially determined by reference to content itself, that is, that a 
“logical” arrangement has some merits, yet the acceptance of the 
philosophy of the experience-curriculum requires that a major factor 
in determining a “good” sequence is the person who is learning, not 
the content to be learned. The charge that the suggested curricular 
organization will lead to waste of time and effort and needless repeti- 
tion and duplication would be disturbing had we not grown accustomed 
to all these evils by experience with them in our present “logically” 
organized curricular program. If a school faculty went to work on 
the curriculum as implied in this proposal, is there not a good pos- 
sibility that we should have a gain rather than a loss at this point? 


Thus far we have pictured each school faculty and community as 
embarking on this curriculum-development project all by themselves. 
Such, however, need not, possibly should not, be the case. Much time 
and effort could be saved by large-area co-operative work on this 
project, since if school faculties are guided by a common philosophy, 
such as that proposed by the Orientation Committee, for instance, 
and if they work in communities with a largely common cultural pat- 
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tern, the same “problems and situations” will tend to seem important 
to many faculties and communities. Under such conditions much 
would be gained by large-area co-operation. There are, however, 
“individual” differences in communities and in school faculties which 
must always be allowed for. More important than the saving of time 
or effort permitted by large-area programs is the retention of con- 
viction on the part of a faculty that what it is doing is the most 
important thing it can do for its students. The unintentional and 
indirect coercion of individuals and communities sometimes involved 
in large-area curricular programs must not replace the earnest and 
sincere conviction which comes with the experience of working in a 
school where these problems are actually being met. If the experience- 
curriculum is best for pupils, then there must be something to the 
curriculum-development experience for teachers. 

Admittedly there is a large element of trial and error in this sug- 
gested curriculum-development procedure. The alternative is a long 
period of awaiting the results of research during which teachers must 
for the most part continue the present curricular arrangement. Many 
teachers have lost faith in the value of the present program as a plan 
of educating some of their students. They cannot, therefore, continue 
unquestioningly to use it without violating their integrity. It seems, 
then, to be a situation in which it is better to experiment with the cur- 
riculum “‘on the job” though an element of trial and error is involved. 
Can we not do this with faith that when a group of reasonably well 
educated teachers sincerely interested in the welfare of the youth 
committed to its care works to improve the quality of the educational 
program in its school, there is on the whole more gain from the “trial” 
than loss from the “‘error’”’? 


| 

| 

| 
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Social Understanding and the School 
Curriculum 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE extended consideration devoted during recent years to the 

responsibility of organized education for social direction and 
progress has led to sharp conflicts in educational theory. Yet in spite 
of differences of opinion at various points there has come a more 
general recognition, as an educational commission states, that “Our 
common schools must be dedicated primarily to educating men and 
women so that they may work and live together more successfully.””* 
The primary nature of this responsibility is a matter of great sig- 
nificance in curriculum development, particularly in view of the little 
direct attention devoted to current problems of living in the conven- 
tional school program. It remains to be seen whether the emphasis 
on this point will bear fruit in more effective social orientation of the 
educational program. Many current proposals and changes resemble 
the shuffling of topics and courses which has nullified so much cur- 
riculum work in the past. There is also a tendency to seek the broader 
values involved through the introduction of new points of emphasis 
in traditionally organized content. It appears highly doubtful that 
such procedures provide an effective attack on the problem. 

The responsibility of the school for developing the ability to co- 
operate in the solution of current problems is so important that care- 
ful consideration should be given by curriculum workers to ways and 
means of discharging this responsibility more fully. Theoretical con- 
sideration may be added to theoretical consideration, but in the final 
analysis theory becomes significant only as it is translated into a func- 
tioning curriculum. Brave theory and fearful practice make a poor 
team for the accomplishment of fundamental results. 

Two further considerations provide a background for approaching 
this problem. First, social and political leaders throughout our na- 


*State Higher Education in California. Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. California State Printing Office, 1932. 
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tional history have emphasized the need for organized education to 
make a direct contribution to the understanding of current social 
problems and to the cultivation of a desire to participate effectively 
in their solution. Whatever other objectives have been emphasized 
for education, this one recurs again and again in the writing and speak- 
ing of national leaders. Adams, Jefferson, and Franklin gave early 
expression to the idea in forceful terms, and in succeeding periods 
the emphasis has been continued. 

In the second place, large groups of the American people have 
shown unmistakably that they expect the school to give attention di- 
rectly to problems and needs of general social significance. The action 
of numerous lay groups in seeking through legislation to introduce 
into the curriculum instruction on topics such as character develop- 
ment, health habits, temperance, citizenship, the Bible, safety, and 
conservation indicates clearly that laymen expect the school to con- 
tribute through direct teaching to the solution of pressing social 
problems. Evidence of this expectation is provided also by the fre- 
quency with which lay groups concerned with vital social problems 
conclude that education is the only sound means of solution and turn 
to the school with the hope of co-operating in the development of an 
educational program to meet the need which they see. 

The cavalier attitude of many educational workers toward the 
plans and proposals of lay groups, understandable though this atti- 
tude may be because of the lack of adequate consideration of tech- 
nical matters in such plans, should not be permitted to obscure the 
fact that lay groups are very frequently right on the fundamental 
issues involved. Demands for courses in citizenship, however poorly 
conceived from an educational point of view, grew out of apprecia- 
tion by laymen of two facts which educators have too generally 
failed to recognize: first, that civic responsibilities in American life 
have not been discharged effectively, and second, that the schools 
should do something about the situation. At the present time legis- 
lation is being pressed to require instruction in safety. Here again the 
people face a vital problem which they believe can be met only through 
education. They are determined that it shall receive attention even 
though schools in many cases must be required by law to accord such 
consideration. The American people unquestionably believe that the 
school should contribute directly to the understanding and solution 
of problems which are of contemporary social significance. 


| 

| 
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THE CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


As is pointed out by the Educational Policies Commission, “‘a 
sense of social responsibility has not been absent from education at 
any stage of its development.” “But for a long time,” it is signifi- 
cantly added, “the maintenance and improvement of American society 
were taken for granted as the automatic outcomes of individual ac- 
tivities.” The result of this attitude has been a curriculum which 
gives relatively little direct consideration to the problems and needs 
of contemporary life. In much of the work in social studies the major 
emphasis is on the origin and evolution of cultures. From the time 
the child in the primary grades begins study of Indian life, through 
study of Japan, Holland, and old-world background in the interme- 
diate grades, and world history and American history in high school, 
the dominant emphasis and center of organization are remote either 
in time or place or both. Consistent with this emphasis, major efforts 
at curriculum reorganization have most generally been in the direction 
of combining ancient with medieval and modern history in a one-year 
course in world history, reorganizing American history around trends 
rather than in periods, and combining history and geography. This 
emphasis on study of cultures as such is based on the idea of building 
background upon which may be developed at a later time understand- 
ing of contemporary life. The implication so prominent in the tra- 
ditional school program that understanding of the present will result 
more or less automatically from study of the past is inherent in this 
emphasis. 

Study in the primary grades of home and community life, work in 
the junior high school in community civics, and an elective course in 
the senior high school in problems of American democracy represent 
the direct emphasis generally accorded current problems. Demands 
for consideration of problems of conservation, safety, and the like 
usually have been met by the addition of new topics to existing courses. 
For example, one school system added to its course in American his- 
tory a nine-day unit on safety on the highway and another added a 
short unit on consumer needs to a course in general science. Occasion- 
ally new courses on an elective basis are added. 

The result of this procedure is an incidental and generally super- 
ficial consideration of contemporary problems and needs. An exam- 


*The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, p. 90. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1937. 
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ination of courses of study reveals the manner in which these topics 
are treated. We find for example that “‘conservation’’ has been added 
to courses in history, geography, general science, and economics, but 
that rarely is this vital problem treated directly in terms of its im- 
portance in contemporary social life. When problems are added in 
this way to courses which are organized upon some other basis, these 
problems tend to be unrelated to the general content of the course 
and frequently are looked upon by the teacher as an undesirable in- 
trusion. With this procedure it is impossible either to arrange the 
consideration of problems upon a developmental basis so that treat- 
ment of one problem contributes in a maximum degree to understand- 
ing of another or to plan the curriculum so as to guide all pupils in 
experiences involving problems in the varied areas of living. The 
elective system of the high school with its emphasis on specialization 
complicates the situation still further by concentrating the experiences 
of pupils unduly in certain areas and making it impossible for them 
to gain the breadth of experience needed for effective participation 
in contemporary life. For example, it results in a small number of 
pupils receiving a great deal of experience in the area of homemaking 


and others none whatever. Yet all pupils face problems of the home. 


and generally in due time have major responsibilities in homemak- 
ing. Considering the serious modifications of the home which are oc- 
curring in American life, it seems obvious that education is greatly 
needed in this area, not only by the pupils who happen to elect courses 
in homemaking, but by all pupils. This same analysis may be made 
in many other areas of living with the same conclusion. The general 
result is that the rank and file of students do not have opportunity 
to develop, under guidance, methods of work and attitudes which will 
make them constructive participants in the solution of many of our 
important social problems. 


NEED FOR DIRECT EMPHASIS 


It is time to recognize that schooling does not result automatically 
in the understanding of current social problems and in a desire to 
participate constructively in their solution. If, by reason of experience 
in school, the American people are to deal more effectively with prob- 
lems of employment, conservation, health, land ownership and con- 
trol, power development, labor and management, crime, homemaking, 
infant mortality, investment, taxation, governmental organization, 


— 
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community planning, protection against illness and old age, and the 
like, the experiences which are provided in school must bear with 
some directness on these or closely related problems. It is too much 
to expect that a high degree of transfer to such problems will be 
made either in content or in methods of work from typical courses in 
the social sciences. The general practice of studying cultures develop- 
mentally to provide a background for understanding contemporary 
problems should be reversed for at least a major part of general 
education. The need or problem of the present should become the 
center of attention, and race experience should be employed in its 
direct relationship to the problem under consideration. Only after 
the individual has a broad background in experiences of this type 
should it be expected that the abstractions, important and basic as 
they are, reached through study of the evolution of cultures will be- 
come meaningful and significant. It is not reasonable to expect such 
development on the part of students until the latter part of the period 
of general education. When this time is reached study of the origin 
and evolution of cultures may contribute greatly to deepened insights 
into contemporary problems and trends. 

For a considerable part of general education the curriculum should 
be organized so as to contribute directly to the development of social 
understanding and sensitivity. The needs of the future for these qual- 
ities are exceedingly great, for it is evident that as a people we face 
many trying problems. Efficiency in government will require funda- 
mental reorganization of local units of government. This will be 
possible only through an educated public. It is a problem that will 
demand special attention during the decades ahead. We have an 
antiquated system of taxation which holds in check our most effective 
group action. Community planning, crop control, housing—innumer- 
able are the points at which the American people need education for 
effective action. 

Each year the public schools have under their guidance approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the nation’s population. True, this group ranges 
in age from infancy to late adolescence, but it cannot be denied that 
it influences greatly the remainder of the population and that each 
year many thousands move into the full responsibility of adulthood. 
The school must face the question of how well it is guiding these stu- 
dents, allowing due consideration for their immaturity, in under- 
standing important current problems and participating in constructive 
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social action. Regardless of the extent of the influence thus exerted 
on the direction of social development, there is here a responsibility 
which the school cannot avoid. This suggestion has frequently been 
made in one form or another. The difficulty lies in devising ways and 
means of interpreting it in action. Fear of undue modifications of 
the existing program, inadequate instructional materials, traditionally 
trained teachers, domination of the curriculum by secondary purposes, 
and similar factors have generally led to superficial efforts to meet 
the need. 

The inadequacy of present knowledge to the task in hand makes 
necessary the development of major experimentation and exploration 
which deal with the relation of various bases of curriculum organiza- 
tion, methods of organizing instruction, materials of instruction, and 
types of pupil activity to the development of social understanding 
and sensitivity. The exploratory work in progress in a number of 
school systems, experiments conducted by the Progressive Education 
Association, and studies such as Melbo’s® of the information of high 
school seniors on current problems are of considerable significance. 
These activities should contribute to clarification of the problems in- 
volved and encourage further work. Many of the problems are of 
such scope as to necessitate long-time experimental studies for any 
adequate solution. In the meantime it seems desirable to consider 
various means of curriculum organization that appear most likely to 
contribute to the desired end. 


CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Four considerations are particularly relevant to a curriculum or- 
ganized so as to provide direct emphasis on understanding of current 
problems. In the first place this phase of the curriculum should be 
basic for all students. Every pupil is a member of the American 
family and thus influences favorably or unfavorably the success with 
which we live together. The school has a primary obligation to see 
that the influence exerted by each individual is as favorable as possi- 
ble to general group welfare and that his contribution to the solution 
of current problems is of maximum significance. Discharge of this 
responsibility requires that pupils have opportunity throughout their 
school experience to develop ability to deal with such problems. From 


*Melbo, Irving R. “Information of High-School Seniors on Contemporary Problems.” 
Social Studies, Vol. 27, pp. 82-86, February, 1936. 
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the kindergarten through the junior college a portion of the student’s 
experiences should be planned with particular reference to broaden- 
ing his understanding and deepening his insights in areas of immediate 
social concern. The primary school child’s awareness of problems in 
the home and community, such as providing and preparing food, keep- 
ing well, helping members of the family, providing protection against 
fire and accident, should serve as a basis for an ever-expanding em- 
phasis on problems of present significance even though such problems 
become increasingly intricate and far-reaching in importance. 

This phase of the curriculum should give wide opportunity for 
co-operative group action. The least capable student should find his 
place as a respected member of the student group just as the most 
capable should find ample challenge for his ability. A major outcome 
should be recognition through actual experience in group action of 
the complexity of many of our problems and the necessity for expert- 
ness and leadership in democratic living. Thus, the goal would not 
be the impossible one of developing understanding and insight on 
the part of all students comparable to that of the specialist in the 
social sciences, but rather to develop that degree of understanding and 
insight of which each student is capable and recognition by him of 
his own limitations. It is a stubborn fact that all citizens participate 
to greater or lesser extent in determining the methods employed in 
dealing with the most intricate social problems. In all such areas as 
labor relations, the farm program, and taxation, the average citizen 
has his opinions and prejudices, and he influences in a vital way the 
course of action, local, state, and national, in dealing with them. A 
boy with an intelligence quotient of 85 may be too “‘dumb” in the 
teacher’s view to consider problems of labor and management, but 
as a worker he may play a very real part in the treatment of such 
problems. For him, understanding of the complexities of the prob- 
lems involved, recognition of the need for expertness in their solu- 
tion, and appreciation of the necessity for group action is a real 
accomplishment to which the school may contribute. 

If boys and girls with all types of ability are to work co-operatively 
in this way, the work must be broad in scope and varied in possibili- 
ties. Particularly must materials covering a wide range of difficulty 
be available for students in all phases of work. The poor reader in 
the high school must find easy reading materials available, while ma- 
terials of great difficulty should be provided for the exceptionally 
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capable student. There must be provided as well a variety of activi- 
ties. The group should be considered a co-operative unit in which each 
member makes his contribution to the matter in hand, just as out-of- 
school social situations are generally solved by co-operative group 
action which involves a wide variety of contributions from various 
individuals. 

In proposing to give direct emphasis to contemporary social prob- 
lems and needs it is not intended that the curriculum should be or- 
ganized around problems of passing concern or that attention should 
be given only to the immediate aspects of such problems. Rather, the 
plan should be to make problems that are persistent and of long-time 
significance the center of curriculum organization. Problems of the 
type mentioned earlier, such as conserving and protecting natural re- 
sources, providing protection for old age and illness, providing em- 
ployment for all, protecting the consumer, and providing medical 
service for all, while of immediate concern, have also been the sub- 
ject of consideration for a number of years. In fact for centuries the 
race has been attempting solutions to many of the problems of great- 
est contemporary significance. Changing conditions necessitate con- 
tinuous modification of solutions. This makes it important that in- 
struction designed to develop understanding of the problems of 
contemporary life should be organized so as to bring together in 
meaningful relationship the pertinent knowledge gained through race 
experience, information on the conditions of the present, and a view | 
of the possibilities of the future. This process of organization is a 
most difficult aspect of education and the phase most generally 
slighted. Yet it is of the utmost importance if current problems are to 
be faced intelligently. 


} TECHNIQUES OR AREAS OF EXPERIENCE 


It obviously would be impossible to give consideration in the school 
program to all the important problems of contemporary life. This 
raises a question frequently discussed: Since problems change and 
since all cannot be considered, is not the important matter the culti- 
vation of techniques for dealing with such problems? It cannot be 
denied that problems are modified continuously and that information 
gained on a problem ten years ago would provide an inadequate 
basis for dealing with the problem today. Neither can it be denied 
that it is impossible to include all problems of contemporary signifi- 
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cance in the curriculum. Even so, the conclusion that cultivation of 
techniques alone is adequate does not appear necessarily to follow. 

It is a common experience to see individuals employ highly effective 
methods of problem solving in some areas of living and exceedingly 
ineflective methods in other areas. Compartmentalization of tech- 
niques is perhaps just as prevalent as compartmentalization of beliefs. 
People trained in science may deal with scientific problems in an ef- 
fective manner and yet meet social situations with wholly inadequate 
methods of work. A person who is exceedingly thoughtful in direct 
personal contacts may be a positive menace on the highway. Some- 
one who is greatly concerned over health problems may be narrow 
on educational matters. This is to be explained largely by the nature 
of the individual’s previous experience. It is evident that no situation 
is ever new in the sense that it is disconnected from our past ex- 
perience. The way in which we deal with a given situation as it arises 
is directly dependent on the connections which we can make with pre- 
vious experience. While the method of meeting the problem may 
be a new mosaic, it is composed of the successes and failures of re- 
lated experiences. Thus success now in meeting a particular situation 
depends upon success in related experiences in the past. The failure 
of education to contribute to the solution of many important problems 
arises from the fact that at no point in the educational program have 
students been guided in experiences upon which they can build ade- 
quate solutions for problems currently faced. For example, thousands 
of citizens who are products of public schools have dealt ineffectually 
with many important problems in the development of public educa- 
tion. Examination of the program provided in the school shows that 
at no place is the student guided in experiences which develop under- 
standing of the problems of providing education in American de- 
mocracy. Had such experiences been provided their action as citizens 
might well have been quite different in dealing with problems of 
public education. It seems reasonable, for example, to believe that 
experience in school in studying the school plant needs of a community 
so as to understand the technical nature of the problem would have 
modified the outlook of thousands of American citizens on numerous 
school problems. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that a student’s experience should 
. be as broad as possible and that an adequate program of social edu- 
cation should be so planned that students will be guided in experiences 
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in all the major areas of living. All the problems of the consumer 
cannot be given consideration, but experience in dealing with some 
problems of the consumer which at the time are of direct concern 
to the student will provide a basis upon which he can meet consumer 
problems with increasing effectiveness. Similarly other areas of liy- 
ing should receive emphasis. In this way there is greatest possibility 
of extending desirable methods of work and attitudes into the varied 
out-of-school activities and minimizing compartmentalization either 
of techniques or of beliefs. 


BASIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


It is rare that a problem of general social concern can be dealt 
with adequately through subject matter that falls within only one sub- 
ject field. As a rule the opposite is the case. Content, techniques, and 
materials from a variety of fields are necessary to the adequate treat- 
ment of most of the problems with which the mass of people deal. 
For example, adequate understanding of the labor problem cannot 
be developed through study alone of the subject matter of economics, 
or of conservation through study of geography. Science, social science, 
mathematics, and other fields must be called upon. Inability thus to 
select and integrate subject matter from a variety of sources in terms 
of the pertinencies of a given situation is one of the primary diff- 
culties in dealing effectively with social problems. This fact has great 
significance for the organization of a curriculum designed to develop 
understanding of the problems and issues of concern in contemporary 
social life for it suggests the necessity of guiding pupils in a problem- 
solving approach which can function in out-of-school situations. In 
brief, the problem or issue faced must be made the center of instruc- 
tional organization if the methods of work developed in the school 
are to carry over with effectiveness to social problems. 

In making the problem or issue the center of instructional organi- 
zation, certain fallacies should be very carefully guarded against. One 
of the most damaging of these fallacies, inherent in some practices 
which move in this direction, has been the assumption that funda- 
mental subject matter should be mastered in so-called systematic 
courses and later it should be applied to problem situations. For 
example, in courses in Problems of American Democracy the sub- 
ject matter presented in relation to problems is generally sketchy 
and inadequate and emphasis is given almost exclusively to current in- 
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formation on the problem under consideration. The result of such 
a procedure is superficiality and the development of certain un- 
fortunate misconceptions by the student. He sees no major connection 
of the past with the present and he sees little need for exactness and 
comprehensiveness of study. He is encouraged in the very type of 
superficial thinking which the school should discourage. Rather, a 
problem situation should be recognized at a time when history becomes 
meaningful and significant and when it becomes most essential to 
canvass thoroughly and critically the efforts of the race to deal with 
the antecedent problems. To build up in the student a recognition 
of the necessity of engaging in this type of study is one of the prin- 
cipal purposes of instruction. Then again as current information on 
the problem is collected emphasis should be placed upon thoroughness 
and critical evaluation. To see a problem in all its aspects and to 
cover all possible angles, insofar of course as is consistent with the 
maturity of the learner, should be an essential part of the process. 


SHOULD CHILDREN AND YOUTH BE CONFRONTED WITH MAJOR 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS? 


It will be objected that such problems are inappropriate for con- 
sideration by students in school because they are adult problems far 
removed from the experiences of children and youth. To make them 
the basis of curriculum organization, it will be held, is to impose the 
adult work on the child. 

As a matter of fact all problems of major social importance derive 
significance from their relation to the individuals in the social group. 
Unemployment becomes a problem of general social concern requir- 
ing group action because of the large number of individuals who are 
unemployed and the undesirable effect of this condition on them and 
their neighbors. Maintaining world peace is of great social signifi- 
cance because of the devastating effect of war upon the lives of all 
individuals. Thus every problem of broad social significance derives 
its meaning from the condition, need, and aspirations of the individ- 
uals comprising the group. Study of such problems does not mean 
aloofness from matters of direct concern to the individual but rather 
the devotion of attention to those things which are of particular con- 
cern to a large number of individuals and which require group action 
for solution. There are many problems of general social significance 
which not only are not removed from the experience of boys and 
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girls in school but rather are a very vital part of their experience. 
Pupils in school also live in the world about them. Problems of home, 
community, industry, and morals frequently bear with particular 
potency upon them in their formative years. Unemployment in the 
home or in the neighborhood makes this problem an exceedingly 
realistic one. And so with problems in all areas of living. It is ob- 
vious that problems should be given consideration only as they may 
be meaningful and significant to students at particular stages of their 
development, but application of thissound criterion will not restrict 
unduly the operation of the proposal under consideration. 

It may be further objected that childhood and youth should be 
guarded against the feeling that they must shoulder the problems 
which an adult world cannot solve, and the hopelessness attached 
thereto. This is undoubtedly a point to be given consideration in 
actual development of a curriculum but it assumes that mankind has 
had no successes and that childhood and youth must be swept into 
the greatest intricacies of our most trying problems. Neither of these 
assumptions is essential to the proposal. Mankind has made great 
strides in solving many exceedingly difficult problems. These successes 
are as much a part of the picture as the failures and provide the 
basis for a hopeful outlook by youth in moving forward to attack 
problems with which the race has as yet not been so successful. It 
should be recognized also that understanding of social problems, as 
of all matters, begins in a small way and grows gradually through 
broadening experiences. It is not implied therefore that the effort 
be made to develop adult understanding of problems by children but 
rather that a type of child understanding and methods of work be 
cultivated which will foster the development of broadened under- 
standing and deepened insights in each stage of development until 
adulthood is reached. Education for children which seeks to deal 
only in areas in which exact and final answers appear to be achieved 
is providing a positive limitation for later attacks on problems to 
which solutions are obviously a relative matter. 

In brief, the position here presented is based on the belief that 
the development of understanding of the problems of contemporary 
social life and ability to deal effectively with them is a major re- 
sponsibility of the school, and that the discharge of this responsibility 
should not be left to incidental instruction or expected as an automatic 
result of schooling. It is held that the way to accomplish such under- 
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standing is to deal directly with significant contemporary problems 
and needs. It is contended that methods of work and information 
gained under the guidance of the school will carry over to out-of- 
school situations most effectively if school situations partake of the 
same general characteristics and fall in the same general areas of 
living as out-of-school situations. 

Many factors indicate that the period immediately ahead may well 
be a propitious time to launch a fundamental attack on the problems 
of curriculum reorganization involved. The emphasis on social ori- 
entation in recent state and city programs of curriculum develop- 
ment, the trend toward qualitative standards of school accreditment, 
the increase in available instructional materials on current social 
problems, the widespread interest of lay groups in the contribution 
the school may make to the solution of certain problems, and the 
general awareness of the American people with respect to forces 
which jeopardize democracy, all encourage an attack on the problem 
of social education which may more readily than in the past depart 
from tradition where departure appears desirable, and seek an 
optimum organization to achieve the end envisioned. This possibility 
presents to the curriculum worker one of the greatest challenges 
faced in American education. 


The Arts and Aesthetics 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE writer approaches this discussion as one interested in im- 

proving the curriculum for all individuals from infancy to old 
age. He does not approach it as one interested in the promotion of 
any particular subject, subject matter, experience, or aspect of the 
school curriculum. He is not an expert in those subjects which in the 
past have been classified under the arts and aesthetics. He assumes 
that all attempts at improving the curriculum should result in more 
integrating individuals who function more intelligently in all their 
interactions in the culture in which they live. He believes that this 
applies not only to children but to teachers, other school officials, 
parents, and the public at large. That integrating individuals are not 
adequately being developed, in the opinion of the writer, is due in 
large part to failure to take adequately into account the arts and 
aesthetics. One sees on every hand the tendency to discount them in 
favor of other aspects of experiencing which are less fruitful in de- 
veloping the intelligently functioning learner. One sees also attempts 
to deal with the arts and aesthetics by tinkering with present practice 
in those subjects which might be included in this area. 

No discounting of the value of the arts and aesthetics and no tinker- 
ing with existing practices will meet the conditions for effective cur- 
riculum development. Since every individual approaches any discus- 
sion with certain beliefs which guide the direction of his argument, 
the writer wishes at the outset to indicate what he means by the arts 
and aesthetics. The arts represent the communicative or expressive 
aspect of experience. They refer to all processes and all media in 
which and through which individuals communicate their ideas, be- 
liefs, or feelings to others. The aesthetics involve the feeling or emo- 
tional aspect of experience. They refer to all feelings or emotions 
engendered in the individual through the process of communicating 
to others in any media and to the feelings and emotions which his 
reception of the communication of others arouses in him. In all 
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normal experiencing, these two processes go on simultaneously. 
Neither can be segregated from the other in fact. While it is easy to 
see that feeling is a part of the expressive aspect of the experience, 
it is equally true that communication is present in some degree and 
in some form in all the aesthetic aspects. The arts and aesthetics, as 
important correlated aspects of experience, are segregated in this 
discussion solely for the purpose of clarifying their meaning and re- 
lationship. It will make for a better consideration of their unique 
unity. 

This conception of the arts and aesthetics cannot be adequately 
considered through any momentary cross section of the immediate 
life of an individual. It can best be understood when immediate living 
is seen in perspective to the growth of an individual in and by the 
culture which surrounds him. We shall therefore first consider some 
of the needs of the growing child. 


NEEDS OF THE GROWING CHILD 


At birth a baby is a very helpless individual. He is dependent 
upon other individuals for everything necessary to meet his phys- 
iological needs. He must have the right kind and amount of food, 
adequate clothing, and reasonable shelter in order to live and grow 
normally. For a number of months after birth he spends a large 
part of his time in rest and sleep. After the first few months he 
becomes increasingly active. When he recognizes people and objects 
and is free to move about in the environment, this activity becomes 
purposeful or is directed toward some goal which the infant per- 
ceives. From this point on in his life he strives, as do all humans, 
to meet goals, or to direct activity toward definite ends which in some 
way satisfy his real growth needs. This purposeful activity is neces- 
sary not only that he may mature physiologically, but that he may 
better relate himself to the surrounding culture and group life. To 
deny or limit the opportunity for purposeful activity means to re- 
strict the possibilities of normal growth. But a normal, growing child 
tends to explore the culture in which he lives. He learns about objects, 
materials, human beings, processes of adjustment, and ideas and be- 
liefs of others. To explore these adequately he must have opportunity 
for rich and varied experiences within which these meaningful rela- 
tionships to the culture can be developed. Richness and variety of 
experience also affect physiological growth in that they provide a tonic 
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effect for the whole cellular structure. To reduce this beyond a rea- 
sonable amount tends also to affect unfavorably the entire growth 
of the child. 

In his process of interacting with others in the many purposeful 
activities in the varied experiences, the child begins to build what is 
called the self. In other words, he begins to exhibit behaviors which 
indicate a recognition of himself as distinguished from others. He 
builds meanings around the terms /, me, my, mine as against you, 
yours, theirs. He cannot see himself by looking at himself. He can 
see himself only as he recognizes the effect of his behavior upon the 
other individuals through their reactions toward him. Each time he 
attempts to reach a purposeful goal his behavior indicates the nature 
of the self which he is building. Other people observing this tend to 
help him clarify his goals and modify his process since they evaluate 
the kind of self which he is developing. No individual, therefore, can 
build the self apart from social interaction. Into each self is built 
other selves as they modify or change its behavior. The key word in 
the building of this self is communication or expression by which the 
individual externalizes his ideas, feelings, and beliefs so that they may 
be recognized and interpreted by others. While they interpret for 
him he, in turn, as a member of the social group, performs the same 
function for every other individual. It is in this way that the self is 
built. 

As the self develops and matures its growth needs become more 
and more embedded in the social group. It wants recognition of its 
achievement by others; it wants to “belong” in the groups in which 
it normally lives; it wants constructive help in shaping ends and means 
whereby it can attain greater recognition and security; it wants help 
in improving values, attitudes, and standards for building a better 
self; it wants the freedom to act or behave that makes the self 
unique. But it wants all these with intelligent consideration of the 
rights of others in the social group and not at their exploitation 
or expense. When this stage is reached the self may be considered 
mature. The individual should now be capable of a continuous, in- 
telligent upbuilding of the self in and through all his human relation- 
ships. These needs of purposeful activity, rich and varied experience, 
social recognition, and the upbuilding of an intelligent, moral self 
are exceedingly important in determining the viewpoint which one 
should accept concerning the arts and aesthetics. 
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THE ARTS AS INSTRUMENTS OF COMMUNICATION 


From this brief statement of the needs of the growing child we 
obtain the viewpoint of the arts which was expressed at the begin- 
ning of this article. They represent all materials, all processes, and 
all media in which and through which a growing child expresses 
himself as a means of building a better self through obtaining a bet- 
ter interpretation of the growing self by others. There are certain 
conditions which seem to promote favorably this relationship of the 
individual to the arts. These are as follows: 

Many Media of Expression. The growing child should learn to 
use as many media of expression as possible. This is not a difficult 
task, since a normal child at an early age has not acquired from the 
culture preferential values for certain types of media. He expresses 
his ideas and feelings by gesture, pantomime, rhythmics, oral English, 
dramatic play, singing, molding objects in clay, drawing with pencil 
or crayon, painting, and by many other media of his own devising. 
In his early efforts at purposeful activity in a variety of experiences 
he uses media interchangeably without regard for selection of that 
which can best meet his purposes in conveying his ideas and feelings. 
By using a wide variety of media the child tends to grow more nor- 
mally than he would if his expression were limited to certain media. 

This wide interpretation of communication and expression is a 
part of his normal living when the child enters school. Formal edu- 
cation now begins to upset the process. There is little time for the 
child to sing his own songs about his own experience, for he must 
learn by rote the songs written by adults for him to sing. The teacher 
finds only casual opportunity for rhythmics and dramatic play be- 
cause she is interested in making a beginning in the specialized medium 
of language, with an emphasis upon reading, through which the child 
may acquire a tool to aid in obtaining the thoughts of others com- 
municated to him through the printed page. There is little time in the 
fixed program for using clay, paints, crayon, charcoal, and the like 
in a free expression of the ideas and feelings of the child, since the 
school has an organized course of study in which certain drawings 
have to be made, certain techniques must be taught, and special se- 
quences must be followed. As the child moves upward from grade 
to grade, he finds the media of expression continuously restricted. 
Eventually communication is confined almost entirely to oral and 
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written English with the school primarily emphasizing the latter. As 
the child progresses in the school also, he notices that within the 
media preferred by the school there is less and less opportunity for 
him to express his own ideas and feelings. He does not utilize the 
medium to communicate himself so as to obtain the judgments of 
other people in order that he may build a better self, but he utilizes 
it to express that which he believes the teacher wants him to say on 
a topic which has usually been assigned or very positively suggested. 

This tendency means that when the child leaves school he has 
fewer bases upon which to upbuild the self than does the six-year-old 
child before he is “educated” through twelve years in school. Having 
fewer media with which to express his own ideas and feelings, he 
also has fewer media through which he may interpret the ideas and 
feelings expressed to him by others. He has, therefore, less possibility 
of dissipating intelligently the tensions which accumulate in the process 
of living because he has less capital upon which to draw. 

This preference of the school system for certain media of ex- 
pression seems to represent an uncritical understanding of the needs 
of the child. The emphasis upon the three R’s, learning from books, 
written English as a preferred medium of expression, came at a time 
in our educational history when it was much more possible than now 
for an individual to correct this error by adjustments in his own life 
outside the school. Furthermore, the growing child was viewed as a 
miniature adult for whom education in school stressed preparation 
for living in the adult world where the emphasis was all on success 
in the material aspects. In a changing social world necessitating a 
reinterpretation of philosophy of education to include certain “rights” 
of childhood, there seems to be no good reason why this one-sided 
interpretation of life and education should continue. 

A sound school program should help the child utilize on increas- 
ingly higher levels as great a variety of media of expression as pos- 
sible, at least through the secondary school, as part of the contribu- 
tion of this institution not only toward better immediate daily and 
yearly living, but toward accumulated capital in social security, in 
continuing happiness, and in building a more integrating self at all 
times after formal education has ceased. To achieve this would mean 
a readjustment of the educational program so as to eliminate or 
revise many of the traditional subjects, but the results in preventing 
human waste and enhancing human personality would be worth the cost. 
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The Functional Situation. In this conception of the arts the tech- 
nique of expression in the medium is developed in relation to the 
functional situation in which the expression takes place. The musical 
notation is taught when the children are expressing their own ideas 
in song. How to mold objects in clay is taught when these objects are 
needed to promote some school activity, or when the individual wishes 
merely to indicate his interpretation of some aspect of life in this 
particular medium. How to draw human figures or how to make in- 
telligible letters are taught when a child wishes to record his impres- 
sions of a duck farm or make a poster to indicate his interpretation 
of a forthcoming high school play. In like manner, the building of 
technique in oral and written expression takes place when the in- 
dividual is engaged in some purposeful activity, when he has some 
ideas worth expressing, and when he wishes a reaction to these ideas 
by his associates as a means of clarifying his own thinking and feel- 
ings. Lack of something to write about, the difficulty in finding what 
to say, the intricacies of the paragraph, the illusive parts of speech, 
the relation between e’s and 7’s in spelling, and whether to use a ques- 
tion mark or a period, would now become means to the end of ex- 
pressing one’s ideas clearly, accurately, and concisely in order to 
obtain a better judgment from others. Each child will improve to 
the limit his techniques in order to keep ideas flowing, to achieve a 
better wholeness, to realize a higher integrity of self, for only in 
this way can there be communication which meets his best needs. It 
is of course assumed that all children would not exhibit the same 
ability to utilize the techniques of expression in all media. This would 
not be disturbing to the school since the purpose of developing a 
medium is not to select a few individuals who have a high type of 
ability and are likely to become outstanding in utilizing it for voca- 
tional or avocational ends. The purpose is to help all individuals build 
as well as possible a large number of important media for their own 
growth and development. 

Standards to Be Used. The standards to be used in such a con- 
ception of the arts are primarily psychological. By this is meant that 
an individual cannot be expected to accept a standard which is above 
his interpretation of the relationship of the expression to the need. 
Rhythm and balance in written expression, in sculpture, or in painting 
merely mean that the energies utilized by the individual in the medium 
are acting at their best and are resulting in a more significant one- 
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ness in the expression of the ideas and feelings to be conveyed. These 
appear best when there is a unique but ordered functioning of the 
energies through a significant vision of the relationship between the 
process and the emerging goals. Beauty is not something which exists 
apart from goals, materials, and processes. It is not something which 
an individual tries to write into a theme or paint into a fresco or 
carve into a piece of marble. Rather, it is something which results 
in the expression when the energy expended so translates a growing 
self into the medium as to represent the most integrated interpreta- 
tion of the ideas and feelings to be conveyed. All of which means 
that improvement in communication necessitates helping the growing 
self to achieve more purposeful situations, clearer ideas and feelings 
to be externalized, greater facility in the use of the medium—all in 
terms of standards of evaluation embedded in functional relation- 
ship. One reason why many children voluntarily abandon various 
media of expression even when the school offers the possibility of 
their use is the fact that previously conceived adult goals, standards 
of judgment, and conceptions of the processes cause them to lose 
courage and thereby eliminate that outlet of expression. This may 
have a fundamental effect upon the types of selves which they build. 

Integration into Group Life. Inthe process of expressing his own 
ideas and feelings the child learns about the efforts of others to 
express similar ideas and feelings in the same medium. In learning 
how to compose his own songs stimulated by a Halloween party, the 
child learns that other persons have written songs under similar 
stimulating conditions. In expressing in poetry his feelings concerning 
the songs of birds in the early spring, he learns that many other 
persons have been captivated by this same experience and have given 
to posterity many poems in this same setting. In like manner, when- 
ever he uses the mediums of clay, crayon, wood, soap, concrete, or 
stone, he learns about the expressions of others and finds in them 
a means of enriching his own expressive activity. In this way, through 
the need for communication, the individual not only builds a more 
normal self, but integrates his growing self more intelligently in the 
group life of the school and in the surrounding group culture. 


AESTHETICS AS THE EMOTIONAL ASPECT OF EXPERIENCE 


All experience has an emotional aspect. This is not a separate en- 
tity which is added to or substracted from experience and which 
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exists by itself quite unrelated to the field in which the experience 
takes place. Rather, it represents the stirred-up state of the individual 
engendered by the psychological field as he moves in pursuit of a 
goal. Significant emotions act as a cementing force in any complex ex- 
perience that moves and changes. They integrate the ends and 
processes, the product within itself, the individual within himself, and 
the product and individual with the culture. When an individual has 
organized experiences into new relationships which evoke this dis- 
tinctly integrating emotional response, he has had an aesthetic ex- 
perience, regardless of when, where, and how it occurred. No expe- 
rience has real unity without this type of aesthetic quality. From this 
conception of the relationship between the emotional aspect and the 
aesthetic quality of the experience it appears that any use of the arts 
to communicate ideas and feelings to others may become a real 
aesthetic experience. The nature of this will be discussed later in this 
article. For the time being our attention will be centered upon the 
emotional response of an individual who is receiving the communica- 
tions of others presented in all types of media. 

An individual may “read” the thoughts and feelings communicated 
by others in any media on various levels. At the bottom of the scale 
might be located “reading” to understand the ideas and feelings 
which the other is trying to convey. The “reader” is searching for 
meanings, relationships, viewpoints, informations, facts, or any other 
items which help him see more clearly the nature of the communica- 
tion. This is clearly indicated in school where a child “reads” a his- 
tory book for facts, or a map for locations, or a poem for ideas, 
or a literary masterpiece for insight into the living conditions of a 
people of a given time, or a painting for the relationship of hills 
and valleys, trees and rivers, color and harmony, line and center of 
attention. While there is an emotional aspect to such experience, 
there is grave doubt whether it has sufficient quality to rise to the 
level of cementing past experience together in such way as to give it 
a unity which transcends any past organizations. The upper end of 
the scale could be represented by reading a book, seeing a play, lis- 
tening to a musical composition, looking at a beautiful building, con- 
versing with some outstanding public official, exchanging anecdotes 
of an evening with a group of friends, or any other activity having 
such compatibility with the past experience of the individual as to 
result in new oneness dynamic with higher types of emotional drives. 
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The lower type of emotional response is commonplace in all ex. 
periencing. It does not make any one experience stand out above any 
other. It places them all on the common level which is so frequently 
found in most experiences in school. The higher type means that the 
individual has really felt something which has gripped him. Some- 
thing within him has “‘clicked” to the extent that he feels better, 
thinks more coherently, and acts more intelligently. This experience 
stands out as being above the common level. It represents a higher 
integration of the individual within himself and with his culture. 
This is truly an aesthetic experience due to the integrating effect of 
the higher emotional quality. 

Certain conditions seem to be more favorable than others in achiev- 
ing this type of aesthetic experience. Some of these are as follows: 

The Content of Experience. The individual obtains a higher type 
of emotional response when the content of the experience communi- 
cated to him is closely related to the content of his own experience. 
This means that some individuals have a higher emotional response 
to the jazz music that is attuned to the life and times of the machine 
age than to the music of operas of the classical composers who com- 
municated out of the life and times of a different civilization. It 
means also that children may obtain more aesthetic experiencing from 
a book describing the feelings of individuals concerning the condi- 
tions under which they live in the modern industrial world than from 
one which relates to a simple agrarian culture, even though the lat- 
ter may be classed as good literature. Children may be thrilled at a 
painting depicting men with steam shovels and other machinery at 
work excavating soil for the erection of a skyscraper in a large city, 
and yet be little moved by the works of greater artists. The reason 
lies in the fact that in the latter instance the child spends most of 
his time “reading” to find facts, information, ideas, relationships, 
whereas in the former instance the poem, the story, the painting, or 
the drama helps him reinterpret and reintegrate on a higher level 
those ideas and feelings which are a part of his own growing self. 
This closer identification of his own ideas and feelings with those 
of the communicator gives an aesthetic quality to the experience. 
This can never be achieved when the gap between the experiencing of 
the self of the “reader” and that of the communicator is so wide 
as to require first the construction of a bridge over which, upon 
which, or through which the two selves may possibly mingle. 
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Techniques of Expression. An experience can increase in aesthetic 
quality when the “reader” is aware of or familiar with the techniques 
of expression in the medium used by the communicator. This means 
that he must not only be familiar with the ideas and feelings which 
the other person is trying to express but he must also know how they 
are selected, organized, and presented in the particular medium. To 
appreciate to a high degree a piece of pottery, a hooked rug, an oil 
painting, a poem, or a musical composition, one must have some 
knowledge of the technique of pottery making, of hooking rugs, of 
painting in oils, of writing poetry, or of composing music. Indeed, 
one could go beyond this and assert that any person can obtain the 
highest emotional response to a communication from someone else 
only when he has had first-hand experience with the techniques of 
communication in this medium. No less an authority than John 
Dewey has indicated that all experience involves doing, undergoing, 
and relating. The undergoing means that the experience rests deeply 
in the whole physiological structure of the organism. To set goals 
to be achieved and then work for their best expression in any given 
medium causes the individual to learn and relate technique to the 
achievement of the goal. This more adequately meets the doing, un- 
dergoing, and relating aspects than if the individual attempts to learn 
some ideas about technique without the doing and undergoing process 
of working with the actual expressive materials. 

This condition for an aesthetic experience is closely related to the 
arts as considered above. The school which aids all children to ex- 
press their ideas in a great variety of media helps them build tech- 
niques of expression in these media. Simultaneously it is helping them 
acquire one of the conditions basic to the achievement of a higher 
type of emotional response to the communication of others. If, as 
some people argue, there is a lack of appreciation of the communi- 
cations of “artists” in their various media, this may in no small 
measure be due to the fact that schools have attempted to build 
aesthetic experiences without a consideration for the two principles 
of content and technique suggested here. Contrariwise, it may be 
asserted that if the American people are to live with material things 
that engender in them a higher type of emotional response, then 
the conception and practice in the arts and aesthetics in our schools 
must be radically changed. ‘‘Artists” will not be encouraged to art 
expression of a higher type unless there is a demand resulting from 
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the education of all individuals in improved expression in a wide 
variety of media as a means of obtaining greater aesthetic emotion 
from the expressions of others. 

Individual Reintegration. The emotions engendered in an in- 
dividual by any receptive communication from others cannot be 
standardized. They are individual but not private. They are not the 
property of any one person to the exclusion of all others. Each per- 
son has his own individual reintegration which differs from that of 
every other individual even though each has a common basis 
in social experience. Furthermore, the quality of the individuality is 
conditioned by the extent to which it reintegrates the individual in 
larger areas of the culture. Any emotional aspect of experience which 
tends to withdraw the individual from the environment makes him 
egocentric and self-centered, and does not have the aesthetic quality 
of one which makes him more secure in a wider area of the culture. 
The former gives less promise of developing the continuous type of 
reintegrating unity which makes for a wholesome self. To apply this 
in schools would mean a reduction or elimination of the present 
tendencies to standardization in all forms of the arts and aesthetics. 
This unintelligent practice is so universal that one need not indicate 
specifics since they can be adequately furnished by any reader from 
his own experience. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE ARTS AND AESTHETICS 


In its beginnings every new experience represents a gross total seiz- 
ure.’ The whole individual is grappling with the total situation. This 
movement is conditioned by the entire psychological field in which 
the expenditure of energy takes place. This includes the biological 
equipment of the individual and how it has been used up to date, all 
the accumulated learnings relating to the situation which have been 
organized for immediate use, all possible unrelated learnings in the 
periphery of conscience which can be called up as need arises, all 
other human beings involved together with their present behavior and 
its antecedents, all the physical universe directly related to relieving 
the tension of the situation, and all those overhanging beliefs or al- 
legiances in the general culture in which the particular gross total 
seizure takes place. 


*See John Dewey, Art as Experience, pp. 145, 191-193. Minton, Balch & Company, 
New York, 1934. 
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As the individual explores by the use of past meanings and cre- 
ating relationships, the gross situation becomes clarified into a more 
closely defined goal with which the organism desires to deal. Aspects 
of this goal are in turn differentiated, resulting in selection of ap- 
propriate means to. deal with it successfully. This ongoing process 
continues until the experience comes to a close. This means that it 
is so rounded out as to reach a natural energy consummation. The 
parts all flow together in a unified relationship to the end, although 
no part loses its identity in connection with the whole. Rather, each 
part increases its identity to the extent that it increases its function 
in relation to the final consummation. Where there is no consum- 
matory closure the experience is interrupted, is blocked, is never 
really completed. This results in an irritating tension within the in- 
dividual which continues until the experience can be carried to a nor- 
mal completion or can be reinterpreted in relation to some larger 
gross total seizure of which this one forms a well-fitted part. 

In this experiencing the individual communicates at every stage 
of development. While he may believe this communication addressed 
to himself, it is really for others in order that they may help him clar- 
ify his goals and processes. While he may think it is addressed to 
others, it is really to himself, since only by conceiving others in the 
process can he clarify his own thinking. As the individual drives 
forward toward the successfully emerging goals he ponders from time 
to time to evaluate the effect of his communication upon others 
through their expressions toward him. At these moments he reshapes 
the ends, brings in new means, evaluates progress up to that time— 
in all of which he is thinking, feeling, undergoing, and relating. To 
the extent that these stopping points are utilized to receive and study 
the effect of the communication upon others, they represent the arts 
aspect of the experience. To the extent that these stopping points lift 
the level of feeling of successful achievement and emotionally unify 
the interpretation of the whole seizure to better continuing goals and 
means, the experience is aesthetic. Eventually when the experience 
reaches its consummation, it is an integration of the communicative 
and emotional aspects or the arts and aesthetics. It is a significant 
integration of these two to the extent that the emotional quality per- 
vades the whole process and helps the individual face a new total 
seizure with a higher type of organic unity. 

The application of this interpretation can readily be seen in any 
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individual facing any really significant situation in which he attempts 
to study the gross total seizure to deal with the situation intelligently, 
It is dificult to recognize in any situation imposed upon an individual 
from without which represents a significant seizure for the imposer, 
not only a low spot in experiencing for the imposed. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, to really bring the arts and aesthetics to a higher level 
in the school curriculum it appears that significant and fundamental 
changes must be considered: 

1. Greater attention must be paid to the needs of the growing 
child around which significant total experiences appear. 

2. Greater attempts must be made to aid children to utilize all 
types of media of communication in meeting these purposeful needs. 

3. Greater study must be made of these significant experiences so 
as to aid children to direct them in such a way as to raise the level 
of their aesthetic quality. 

The indicated result to the child would be a greater opportunity 
to build continuously a better integrating self. The indicated result 
to the arts and aesthetics would be an opportunity to rise above the 
present relatively insignificant effect in shaping the behavior of a 
child to one of dominating importance in building a more desirable 
wholesome personality. 


New Studies in Education 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES* 


HE purpose of this study has been 
to present, for use in secondary 
schools (high schools), certain curriculum 


_ materials that may prove helpful to 


teachers and students of the social studies. 
The American agricultural industry is 
confronted with many problems of such 
great importance that all citizens should 
have a more adequate understanding of 
them; the opportunity to acquire a more 
adequate understanding of them can be 
provided for high school students by 
means of discussion in the public schools. 
The materials presented in this volume 
pertain to the more important and per- 
sistent agricultural problems, organized 
into three classifications: the social, the 
political, and the economic. Together 
with these problems are found some im- 
portant related generalizations. Stated 
problems and generalizations, then, are 
the basic curriculum materials submitted 
as the principal contribution of this study 
toward a more adequate understanding 
of the important problems confronting 
our American agricultural industry. 
These materials will be of value to so- 
cial studies teachers in secondary schools 
who may desire to base some of their 
work on the more persistent contempo- 
rary problems of society. It is here con- 
tended that these problems should be 
studied in schools. Furthermore, both ur- 


ban and rural schools should give con- 
sideration to the general or non-voca- 
tional agricultural problems, such as are 
here presented. The study is designed 
not so much to help agricultural teachers 
as to help social studies teachers who may 
not have had training in the field of agri- 
culture. It is a contribution not in the 
field of vocational education, but in the 
field of general education. Agricultural 
problems (particularly those which are 
of the non-vocational or general type) 
should be considered a part of the social 
studies program in American secondary 
schools. 

Out of the great number of problems 
submitted for possible consideration there 
are six groups which are selected as of 
probable universal interest: the National 
Government, Rural Population, Land, 
Production, Distribution, Credit and In- 
come. A brief account of possible subject 
materials for each of these (curriculum) 
areas is given for the benefit of curricu- 
lum workers. 

In order to make concrete the ways in 
which the curriculum materials (prob- 
lems and generalizations) may be used, 
a course of study unit is developed. Since 
the unit of work is now a popular means 
of organizing subject matter and pupil 
experiences for classroom work, various 
types of units are defined, and a sugges- 


* By Kennetn E. Osernortzer, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 718. 
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tion is made for a particular unit organ- 
ization to be used in the social studies. 
Such a unit is developed around the prob- 
lem of the uses to which our land may 
be put. Suggestions for the incorporation 


of both subject matter and activities, or 
experiences, make the unit adaptable to 
practice in schools emphasizing either 
“subject matter” or “experience” type 
units. 


PG 


A STUDY OF PROBLEM PUPILS* 


N ATTEMPT is made in this 
study, first, to discover what factor 

or combination of factors in the child, 
the parent, the teacher, the home, and the 
school, is wholly or partially responsible 
for children becoming behavior prob- 
lems; and, second, to show what remedial 
measures may be taken to prevent, amel- 
iorate, or eliminate these causes and thus 
change potential or actual behavior de- 
viates into children more nearly approach- 


ing the standard set up for the normal 
child. 


METHOD OF APPROACH 


An experimental group of one hundred 
children who were school troublemakers, 
according to the teachers’ judgments, 
were studied and compared with one 
hundred children not judged continu- 
ously guilty of overt troublesome acts. 
Thirty matched pairs of children were 
selected: twenty pairs of boys and ten 
pairs of girls who were in the same 
grades, whose ages were the same within 
four months, and whose intelligence quo- 
tients were the same within four points. 
The thirty troublesome children were 
paired with thirty non-troublesome ones, 
who were controlled for sex, age, grade, 
and intelligence. This selected group was 
further analyzed and compared with the 
total groups in an effort to come nearer 
to determining some of the possible rea- 
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sons for troublesomeness when the more 
obvious factors are equated. 

The children represented in both the 
troublesome and the non-troublesome 
groups were pupils at Public School go, 
Manhattan, a school serving a Negro 
community. All of the children involved 
in this experiment were Negroes. 

The data included records of each 
child’s physical and mental status, school 
records, teachers’ judgments, tests of 
children’s opinions of school, socio-eco- 
nomic facts obtained through a study con- 
ducted among the children’s parents, and 
home visits made by the investigator. 

These data were subjected to tabular 
comparisons, and general and specific 
conclusions were drawn from the results 
obtained. 

Physical, psychological, and psychiatric 
examinations were used. The Haggerty 
Intelligence Test, Delta II, The Turner 
Trait-Rating Scale, the Pintner General 
Opinion Test, the Barr Occupational 
Scale, and a Standard Diet Table were 
among the instruments which were used 
in the study. 


FINDINGS 


Boys tend to be more frequently trouble- 
some than girls, and younger children ap- 
pear to be troublemakers more frequently 
than older children, although the data are 
not conclusive on these points. 
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There is a definite association of over- 
ageness with troublesomeness. 

There is no reliable evidence of any 
association between weight, in relation to 
height, and troublesomeness. 

Both groups showed many defects in 
nutrition, vision, teeth, and _ tonsils. 
There is a somewhat greater chance, 
when compared with a non-troublemaker, 
that a troublesome child will have more 
defects in these directions. 

Consistent with the findings in regard 
to overageness, is the marked relation- 
ship found between low mentality and 
troublemaking. 

The troublemaker is more likely to be 
tardy and to play “hooky” than his class- 
mates who are not problems. The 
troublemaker is often retarded and sel- 
dom accelerated. 

In general, the personality traits of the 
troublesome child are less desirable than 
those of the average child of his age. 

The troublesome child, regardless of 
the opinion the school has of him, does 
not very often entertain an extremely 
Nnegativistic attitude toward the school 
(as obtained through application of the 
Pintner General Opinion Test). In this 
respect he is not very different from his 
non-troublesome brother. 

Those factors in the family back- 
grounds of children that tend to be asso- 
ciated with troublesomeness are parents’ 
lack of education, limited home facilities, 
few friends, unemployment, irregular 
family set-up, inadequate diet and cloth- 
ing, poor general health, and poor health 
background. 


APPLICATION OF FINDINGS 


From the results obtained from the one 
hundred cases which were analyzed, and 
twenty-one cases which were analyzed 
and treated intensively, some specific 
remedial techniques were found to be 


effective where physical conditions, rou- 
tine schedules, attitudes, and emotional 
differences were at fault. 

When physical handicaps were found 
and corrected or treated, a decided im- 
provement was brought about in the 
child’s behavior. 

Where the troublesome child was 
found to be subnormal mentally, adjust- 
ments were made in his program of 
studies. 

A child who was unable to handle a 
full schedule of academic work was al- 
lowed to spend an optimum amount of 
time on handwork of some kind. 

In each case study, an analysis was 
made of both the total situation in which 
a child behaved contrary to an ordinarily 
accepted standard and the _ possible 
sources of conflict in the background of 
the child’s life. A plan of procedure was 
devised which ultimately was successful 
either in eliminating the underlying 
causes of troublesomeness or in modify- 
ing them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Every school child should have regular 
physical and mental examinations, and the 
results of these examinations should be 
utilized for the guidance of children in 
their school careers in order to obtain 
the optimum benefit for the individual 
child. Specific suggestions for such use of 
test results are contained in this study. 

Cumulative records of the children 
should pass from grade to grade, and 
from school to school. 

Regardless of their years of service, all 
teachers should be required to keep 
apace with new educational thought and 
with the progress of child guidance. 

Entrance of the child into school and 
the enrollment of the parents in the 
school Parents’ Association should go 
hand in hand. The school should be made 
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a community center to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. 

Definite measures, mentioned above, 
should tend to prevent, ameliorate, or 


cure those behavior deviations which 
cause so much unhappiness to teacher, 
child, and parent, and such a great loss 
to the community. 


VLD 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 
FOR MEN IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


HIS study was undertaken to as- 

certain the status quo of intra- 
mural athletic programs and various ad- 
ministrative policies in selected colleges 
and universities, and to formulate pro- 
cedures which might be recommended 
for the administration of intramural 
athletics. 

Following a study of intramural hand- 
books and an analysis of the literature, a 
check list was devised for interviews at 
selected colleges and universities. Inter- 
views were arranged at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College and Oberlin College 
and at the following universities: Rut- 
gers, Ohio State, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Purdue, Illinois, DePauw, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. Factors 
which entered into their selection were 
reputation of the intramural program, 
ease of securing interviews, time and 
money available for travel, and evidence 
of sufficient interest to indicate that the 
intramural directors would co-operate 
willingly. All of the directors visited 
checked the interview data for accuracy. 

The status quo report comprises the 
following: first, intramural athletics 
within the division or department of 
health and physical education, which in- 
cludes departmental control and the re- 
lation of intramural athletic departments 
to other divisions of health and physical 


education; second, personnel, which deals 
with the director of intramural athletics, 
assistant director, sports supervisors, 
trainers, secretaries, boards, committees, 
councils, managers, and officials; third, 
organization and promotion of intramural 
athletics discussed in terms of units of 
competition, activities, provisions for 
safeguarding the health of participants, 
awards, publicity, rules and regulations, 
finance and equipment. 

Recommended procedures for intra- 
mural athletic administration were devel- 
oped as follows: first, aims of higher 
education and intramural athletics and a 
basic philosophy guided the author in 
formulating procedures; second, docu- 
mentary evidence was employed fre- 
quently to justify the choice of a pro- 
cedure. In establishing authority for 
recommendations an effort was made to 
confine the documentary evidence to re- 
search studies and to writers whose ex- 
perience and professional standing seem 
to justify the use of their opinions. 
Third, some recommendations are tem- 
porary. When an issue was controversial, 
both sides of the question were discussed 
before a procedure was recommended. 
The question of awards is a case in 
point. Fourth, principles of sound busi- 
ness procedures have been recommended 
as seemingly best practice for general 
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adoption on the grounds that these poli- 
cies have been applied successfully in all 
or a majority of cases. Such policies are 
recommended when they do not violate 
research findings, principles of education, 
or sound business and administrative pro- 
cedures. It is recognized that such poli- 
cies may be invalidated by later research. 

The recommended procedures are pre- 
sented under the following headings: 
program content, organization of pro- 
gram, health safeguards, personnel, stu- 
dent participation in administration, pub- 
licity, budget and finance. The following 
are typical of the one hundred and fifty 
recommended procedures: 

1. Opportunities for instruction in 
skills of intramural activities should be 
provided. 

2. If awards are given, they should be 
of little or no monetary value. 

3. Organized and unorganized intra- 
mural athletics should be promoted dur- 
ing the summer sessions. 

4. Dates for round-robin schedules, 
elimination tournaments, and meets 
should not conflict with other school ac- 
tivities of general interest. 

5. From the annual fall health ex- 
amination, the health service should be 


able to grant or refuse a student permis- 
sion to participate in vigorous activities. 

6. The intramural department should 
be a part of a centralized health and 
physical education division, or a part of a 
physical education administrative unit 
closely co-operating with the health edu- 
cation department. 

7. Eligibility for membership and for 
office holding on student committees and 
boards should accord with the institu- 
tion’s policy of student government. 

8. All schools should develop a graded 
managerial corps as a part of the intra- 
mural athletic organization. 

g. Intramural publicity should be re- 
stricted to factual and interesting infor- 
mation, with major importance attached 
to reporting aim and policies. 

10. Intramural athletics should be 
operated on a budget basis and supported 
by funds appropriated to physical educa- 
tion by the institution. 

The proposed procedures may be use- 
ful to intramural directors who are plan- 
ning to organize programs, and may serve 
as guides in developing programs. Some 
recommended procedures may be applied 
to improve programs already well de- 
veloped. 


POLI LI 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER'S ESTIMATION OF INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND INDUSTRY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS* 


HE chief purpose of this study was 
to determine to what degree of 
validity the teacher can estimate pupil 
intelligence and industry as evidenced hy 
manifestations in the classroom, and 
whether such estimates of intelligence and 


industry can be improved by the use of a 
devised observational technique. A sub- 
sidiary purpose was to find out how suc- 
cessfully pupil achievement and _ final 
marks may be estimated, with and with- 
out use of this observational technique. 
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The method of attack was experimental 
in nature. The preliminary phase of the 
experimental procedure began with a 
series of classroom observations of espe- 
cially selected pupils. From the diary rec- 
ords of the observers a large number of 
pupil manifestations were segregated. 
Through the use of a questionnaire these 
manifestations were rated by judges, 
some with respect to probable correlation 
with intelligence, and the rest with re- 
spect to probable correlation with indus- 
try. In the light of these ratings, six 
manifestations alleged to be closely re- 
lated to intelligence, and six manifesta- 
tions asserted to be highly correlated with 
industry were selected, as follows: 


Items Related to Intelligence 
Code Item 
1 Asks questions 
2 Comprehends and executes teach- 
er’s directions during class period 


3 Expresses himself clearly 

4 Defends his own statements 

5 Corrects errors made by other 
pupils 

6 Answers difficult questions cor- 
rectly 


Items Related to Industry 
Code Item 

a Starts work promptly at begin- 
ning of period 

b Is actively attentive during the 
period 

c Brings required books and other 
needed materials to class 

d Submits homework when due 

e Does homework thoroughly 

f Performs voluntary home tasks 


Two groups of ten high school classes 
each were then organized—an experi- 
mental group and a control group. The 
differentiating factor of the two groups 
was the use of a devised observational 


technique by the teachers of the experi- 
mental group, providing for the observa- 
tion and coded recording of the mani- 
festations enumerated in the foregoing 
lists of twelve items. Supplementing these 
two groups of teachers, four observers 
employed the observational technique in 
seven of the twenty classes involved in this 
experiment. 

The reports received from the teachers 
and observers of these classes included 
observational records for the first twenty- 
six days on data cards designed for the 
use of the observational technique, rating 
reports after various intervals in terms 
of a devised rating scale for each of the 
twelve items, and pupil rankings by teach- 
ers with respect to the individual items 
and general impressions. Intelligence test 
scores for all the pupils were derived 
from the administration of the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Forms A and B. Achievement test scores 
of all pupils in the mathematics classes 
were determined by the application of the 
Columbia Research Bureau Algebra Test 
and the Orleans Plane Geometry Achieve- 
ment Test. Industry rating reports in 
terms of a prepared industry scale were 
submitted by outside teachers of the pu- 
pils involved in this experiment; the mean 
industry rating for each pupil served as 
the industry criterion. The final marks of 
all pupils were recorded. 

The reports received were subjected to 
statistical analysis. All correlations were 
computed within each class as a unit. 


FINDINGS 


The mean correlations between the rat- 
ings of the intelligence items and the in- 
telligence test scores increase progres- 
sively in each succeeding report. The 
same is true for the mean correlations 
between the industry items and the indus- 
try criterion. (“Mean correlation” sig- 
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nifies the mean of the correlation coefh- 
cients pertaining to a specified interval 
for each of the two groups—experimental 
and control.) 

The mean correlations between the rat- 
ings of the intelligence items and the in- 
telligence test scores are positive but low. 
(r varies from .07 to .29.) 

The mean correlations between the rat- 
ings of the industry items and the indus- 
try scores are low for the first twenty-six 
days, although higher than the corre- 
sponding correlations between the intelli- 
gence ratings and the intelligence test 
scores. The end semester correlations for 
the industry items are substantial. (r 
varies from .09 to .36 for the first twenty- 
six days, and from .50 to .54 for the entire 
semester. ) 

The composite ratings of the intelli- 
gence items correlate much more closely 
with achievement test scores in mathe- 
matics than with the intelligence test 
scores. (r varies from .60 for the first 
twenty-six days to .78 for the entire 
semester.) 

The composite ratings of the intelli- 
gence items correlate even more closely 
with final marks than with the achieve- 
ment test scores. (r varies from .59 for 
the first twenty-six days to .86 for the en- 
tire semester. ) 

General impressions correlate highly 
with the composite ratings of the intelli- 
gence items. (Rho: from .71 to .87.) 

The mean correlations between the 
ratings of the intelligence items and the 
intelligence test scores show a slight ad- 
vantage for the control group, when all 
classes and all time intervals are con- 
sidered. 

The mean correlations between the 
ratings of the industry items and the in- 
dustry scores show a slight advantage for 
the control group at the end of the twenty- 


sixth day, and for the experimental group 
at the end of the semester. 

With respect to indicating final achieve- 
ment in mathematics, as measured by an 
achievement test, no appreciable advan- 
tage is derived from the use of the ob- 
servational technique in experimental 
classes. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The results of this study indicate that 
the classroom teacher cannot, in the regu- 
lar course of his work, even with the use 
of an observational and rating technique, 
estimate to any appreciable degree of ac- 
curacy the intelligence and industry of 
his pupils. If he needs authoritative infor- 
mation concerning intelligence and indus- 
try for general guidance purposes he must 
turn to specially constructed and well- 
validated tests of these traits; he cannot 
rely upon his own judgment of these traits 
as derived from teacher-pupil contacts in 
the classroom. 

On the other hand, this experiment re- 
veals substantial and fruitful correlations 
between early classroom estimates of in- 
telligence and industry on the one hand, 
and achievement and final marks on the 
other. These findings should be suggestive 
for teachers who are desirous of making 
prompt adjustment of methodology and 
content of their courses to the indicated 
level of accomplishment of the class. 

Another hopeful aspect of this study is 
the revealed possibility of accumulation 
by the classroom teacher, through the use 
of an observational technique, of a very 
large amount of objective evidence of 
manifestations of admittedly important 
traits. The observational technique thus 
serves as the medium whereby the teacher 
learns much that may serve as a basis for 
individualized, friendly counsel with re- 
spect to the items observed. 


College & Alumni Notes 


Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Monday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1937, the following action was 
taken: 

A resolution on the death of Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg, for twenty-seven years a 
member of the Board, was approved. 

The resignation of Mr. Frank R. 
Chambers, a member of the Board since 
1904, was accepted with deep regret, and 
he was appointed Trustee Emeritus. 

The resignations of Charles I. Lam- 
bert, Professor of Psychiatric Education, 
effective July 1, 1937, and of William H. 
Withers, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, effective September 1, 1937, were 
formally accepted. 

The following leaves of absence were 
reported: Academic year, 1937-38, Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth C. Cook; Winter Ses- 
sion, 1937-38, Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low; Spring Session, 1937-38, Professor 
Maurice A. Bigelow. Professor L. C. 
Mossman’s leave for the Spring Session, 
1937-38, was postponed at her request. 

The administrative title of Professor 
Clarence Linton was changed to “Di- 
rector of Placement, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Advisement,” 
effective July 1, 1937. 

Gifts of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching for the preparation and publica- 
tion of the Educational Yearbook under 
the direction of Professor I. L. Kandel, 
of $4,698 from Mr. Frank R. Chambers 
for the Frank Ross Chambers Fellowship 
Fund, and of $2,500 from the General 


Education Board for the expenses of a 
special committee appointed to explore 
the practicability and desirability of a new 
journal of general education, were ac- 
cepted. 


At meetings of the Executive Committee 
subsequent to the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees the following action 
was taken: 

The death of Professor Lester M. 
Wilson, on Wednesday, May 26, 1937, 
was reported. 

Additional leaves of absence for 1937-38 
were announced as follows: Winter Ses- 
sion, Professor E. deS. Brunner and Pro- 
fessor E. D. McDowell; Spring Session, 
Professor Mary M. Reed and Professor 
Lois Hayden Meek. 

A retiring plan for office, building 
service, and food service employees was 
approved. 

The necessary abandonment of the 
Teachers College Country Club as of 
December 1, 1937, was reported. 


Advanced School of Education 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been conferred upon forty-three students 
since the organization of the Advanced 
School of Education in 1934. Considerable 
interest has been expressed concerning the 
types of positions filled by holders of the 
new degree. In response to many inquiries 
the following list has been compiled. 

Adil, Anees, teacher in the Training Col- 
lege, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Anderson, Walter A., assistant profes- 
sor of elementary education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Atherton, Charles R., associate in New 
College, Teachers College. 
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Bristow, William, general secretary, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Burke, Arvid J., director of Public In- 
formation Service, New York State Teach- 
ers Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Burrows, Raymond, associate in New 
College, Teachers College. 

Caldwell, A. B., Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Department of Education, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, chairman of physical 
education department and professor of 
physical education, Mills College, Calif. 

Cayley, Harry G., instructor in English, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Cheyette, Irving, instructor in music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Cooper, Margaret, director of elementary 
education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Il. 

Gillett, Clarence S., director of religious 
education, American Board of Commission 
of Foreign Missions, Sendai, Japan. 

Gillette, Sister Mary dePaul, instructor, 
St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, 
Mich. 

Gloss, George M., associate professor 
of health and physical education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Greenberg, Benjamin B., assistant super- 
intendent of schools, New York City. 

Hampel, Margaret, teacher in Birch 
Wathen School, New York City. 

Helmkamp, Albert B., headmaster, El- 
mira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 

Holland, Nicholas S., superintendent of 
schools, Breckenridge, Tex. 

Holverson, Dorothy, associate in Adult 
Education, Teachers College. 

Houston, Victor M., professor of sec- 
ondary education, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, II. 

Josif, George D., director of education 
of Baptist Mission in Burma and principal 
of Cushing High School, Rangoon, Burma. 

Kendall, Glenn, associate director of edu- 
cation, Department of Corrections, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Land, Adele H., assistant professor of 
education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Lee, Charles A., professor of education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

McMullen, Robert J., provost, Hangchow 
College, Hangchow, China. 


McSwain, Eldridge T., professor of ele- 
mentary education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 

Olsen, Edward G., instructor in educa- 
tion, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Pauly, Frank R., director of research, 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Power, Leonard, member of President's 
Advisory Committee on Education, North 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

Pugsley, Chester A., professor of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rahn, Grant O. G., principal of Shore- 
wood High School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Settle, Caskey, head of physical educa- 
tion department, State Normal School, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Shen, Ye, teacher in Provincial Shiang 
Chyn University, Canton, China. 

Stowe, Everett M., teacher, Fukien Chris- 
tian University, Foochow, China. 

Sykes, Earl F., instructor in Brooklyn 
College, and research assistant to Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Wann, Harry A., supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Welles, James B., principal of State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

White, Raymond H., assistant professor 
of education, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Williams, M. O., director of Religious 
Education, Soochow University, Soochow, 
China. 

Wilson, Frank T., professor of educa- 
tion, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Woestemeyer, Ina F., supervisor of so- 
cial studies, Curry School, Women’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Wood, Hugh B., associate in Curriculum 
Laboratory, Teachers College, and instruc- 
tor in education, St. Peter’s College, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Yauch, Wilbur, 
Schools, Euclid, Ohio. 


principal of Public 


The first Fireside Discussion of the 
academic year gave the Student Executive 
Committee an opportunity to try a new 
procedure. Members of the Advanced 
School were invited to attend an open 
meeting of Kappa Delta Pi at which Pro- 
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fessor Harry Elmer Barnes spoke on 
“Journalism in the American Scene.” At 
the Fireside discussion scheduled for the 
following day Professor Barnes, in re- 
sponse to questions from students, further 
developed his topic of the previous eve- 
ning and discussed the relationship of 
journalism to education. The plan of hav- 
ing the discussion follow an address 
seems, upon this brief experiment, to be 
a fruitful procedure. 


Administration of School Systems 


Tests of the Socially Competent Person— 
Health Competence, Personal Economic 
Competence, Competence in Family and 
Community Relationships, and Socio- 
Civic Competence—developed by Profes- 
sor Paul R. Mort in collaboration with 
Professor Ralph B. Spence, Dr. V. C. 
Arnspiger and Mrs. Laura K. Eads, have 
recently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. These 
tests are standardized for average schools 
and for schools with outstanding cur- 
ricula for grades seven to twelve, inclu- 
sive, a new feature in test making. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the teachers of Quincy, IIl., and the sur- 
rounding county on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2 on the topic “How the Public 
Schools Should Serve a Community.” 


The annual Christmas party of the Ad- 
ministration Club was held on December 
20 in the Grace Dodge Social Room. 
Children of the Club members were 
among the guests, and a special program 
was presented for their entertainment. 
Following the program, refreshments 
were served and gifts were distributed to 


the children. 


Professor George D. Strayer and Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt attended the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Conference, 
which was held at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago on December 3 and 4. 


The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association an- 
nounces the issuance of an interim report 
entitled ““The Structure and Administra- 
tion of Public Education in the United 
States.” The report was prepared by a 
subcommittee on Structure and Adminis- 
tration, of which Professor Strayer is 
chairman. The Commission plans to issue 
in the near future a more extended pub- 
lication in this field. 


Adult Education 


At the second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, held in Chi- 
cago November 29 and 30 and December 1, 
Professor Lyman Bryson presided as dis- 
cussion leader for all the general sessions. 


Commercial and Vocational 
Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner attended 
the meeting of the American Vocational 
Association, held in Baltimore, Md., 
December 1 to 4, and the Chicago meet- 
ing of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, held December 27 to 30. 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart spoke to the short- 
hand and typewriting teachers of Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 17 on “Tech- 
niques for the Improvement of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting.” 


Educational Economics 


Professor Harold F. Clark addressed the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Wil- 
liam Sloane House, on January 12. His 
topic was “The Relation of Education to 
Housing and City Planning.” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Leta S. Hollingworth attended 
the meeting of the committee appointed 
to prepare the 1940 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
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which was held in Chicago on December 
18 and 19. 


Professor P. M. Symonds has been elected 
vice-president of the newly formed Amer- 
ican Association of Applied Psychology, 
and chairman of the Section on Education. 


Elementary Education 


Miss Lorene K. Fox, assistant in Ele- 
mentary Education, was honored at a tea 
given by the Elementary Education Club 
on November 23. The room was deco- 
rated with posters, made by the members 
of the Club, of Miss Fox’s new book, 
Antarctic Icebreakers. The tea table was 
decorated to represent Little America in 
miniature. Miss Dorothy Knoelk, as 
toastmistress, conducted the informal 
program in the manner of a session of 
the New York Times Book Fair. 

At the December 16 meeting of the 
’ Elementary Education Club members of 
the major class who have been teaching 
in foreign countries described schools in 
the respective countries. Miss Ruth 
Melendy told of the schools she visited on 
her recent trip around the world. 

Dr. Caroline Zachry, guest speaker 
of the Elementary Education Club on 
January 10, talked on the topic “The 
Teacher’s Responsibility for Emotional 
Welfare of the Child.” 


Miss Esther Foos, a student in the major 
class, has been appointed a member of 
the editorial staff of the newspaper which 
is published by the Student Council of 
Teachers College. 


Officers of the Elementary Education 
Club for the year 1937-1938 are as fol- 
lows: President, Harold McClellan, 


Montebello, Calif.; vice-president, Roxie 
Alexander, Vallejo, Calif.; secretary- 
treasurer, Avery M. Stevens, Hubbard, 
Neb.; social committee, Marian Bradt, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Pearl Bortin, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dorothy Knoelk, Sher- 
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wood, Wis.; program committee, Dorothy 
Harding, Lake Bluff, Ill.; Roy N. Bry- 
son, Skykomish, Wash., Vera Pickard, 
Anne Arundel County, Md.; student 
council representative, Ruth Melendy, 


LaGrande, Ore. 


During the early part of the semester, 
members of the major class formed small 
committees, each committee to work on a 
single problem in elementary education 
pertinent to members of the committee 
concerned. The committees and the mem- 
bers who have reported their findings are 
given below: 

Committee for the Study of Teaching 
Foreign Children: Chairman, Leander 
Finley, American Mission’s Boys’ School, 
Orndurman, Sudan; Jane Pears, student, 
Teachers College; Helen G. Ramsay, 
Upleta Public Schools, El Paso, Tex.; 
Dreta Sharpe, Colegio Eliza Bowman, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba; Jean B. McElroy, 
Government Service, Alaska. 

Committee for the Study of Teacher 
Training: Chairman, Ida Mae Smith, 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore.; 
Ruth Melendy, Eastern Oregon Normal 
School, LaGrande, Ore.; Lillian Nichol- 
son, Southern State Normal, Ashland, 
Ore.; Mary Stewart, student, Teachers 
College; Nell B. Wright, Public Schools, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Martha N. Day, 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; Juliette Phifer, State Normal 
School, Fayetteville, N. C.; Anthony V. 
Ingrelli, Royce School, Beloit, Wis. 

Committee for the Study of Meeting 
Varying Needs of Children in a Static 
Program: Chairman, Esther Foos, Public 
Schools, Garden City, N. Y.; Pearl Bor- 
tin, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mary E. Worstall, Public Schools, Steu- 
benville, Ohio; Doris A. Dowd, student, 
Teachers College; Catherine Torpy, stu- 
dent, Teachers College; Helen W. Whit- 
tington, Public Schools, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Jean Hayward, Grand Falls Academy, 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland; Aleeta 
Campbell, Public Schools, Columbus, 
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Ohio; Charlotte Fradin, student, Teach- 
ers College; William H. Kuehl, Carlton 
Graded School, Kewaunee, Wis.; Eliza- 
beth Rainwater, student, Teachers Col- 
lege; Bennye Booth, Kortrecht Grammar 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Committee for the Study of Classifica- 
tion and Promotion Policies in Elemen- 
tary Schools: Chairman, Maud Bingham, 
Public Schools, South New Berlin, N. Y.; 
Frances Hamm, Lakeville Center School, 
Lakeville, Conn.; Laura Rudy, Lititz 
Public Schools, Lititz, Pa.; Willie F. 
Jacobs, Public Schools, Salisbury, N. C.; 
Celia Kotler, Wheeler School, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Marian Potter, Parma Pub- 
lic Schools, Parma, Idaho; Maud C. 
Newby, Holly Grove School, Conway, 
N. C.; Stella Wisniewski, Center School, 
Beacon Falls, Conn.; Mary Cupolo, Pub- 
lic Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Hazel 
MacCallum, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Committee for the Study of Integrating 
the Growth of Teachers, Pupils, Com- 
munity, and Supervisor of an Elementary 
School: Chairman, Vera Pickard, Anne 
Arundel County, Md.; Mary Orton, Pub- 
lic Schools, Paroway, Utah; Alice R. 
Erickson, Public School, Middlefield, 
Conn.; Maidie B. Hall, Public School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sister Mary Irene 
Collins, St. Columbkille’s High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Alta J. Miller, Public 
Schools, Sandy, Utah. 

Committee for the Study of Problems 
Dealing with Social Relationships Among 
Children, Pupil-Teacher, Teacher- 
Teacher, Teacher-Parent: Chairman, Ida 
E. Conner, Free Kindergarten Society, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Helen D. Williams, 
student, Teachers College; Dorothy E. 
Albertson, Public School, LaGrangeville, 
N. Y.; James F. Pusey, student, Teachers 
College ; Ernest Logan, Village and Farm 
Activity School, Winnetka, Ill.; Rhoda 
Varn, Public Schools, Red Bank, N. J. 

Committee for the Study of the Conflict 
of Philosophies Within the School and 
Community: Chairman: Elsa Albrecht, 


Public Schools, Daytona Beach, Fla,; 
Elizabeth Bogart, Public Schools, West- 
mont, Ill.; Cleve Gray, Public Schools, 
Richmond, Va.; Alberta Huff, Public 
Schools, River Forest, Ill.; Rose Johnson, 
Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio; Marjorie 
Pratt, Public Schools, Lewiston Heights, 
N. J. 


Students in Elementary Education were 
guests of the Student Council of Teachers 
College on December 9 at a tea and a dis- 
cussion of the Sino-Japanese situation. 
Professor Goodwin Watson presided as 
chairman. 


English 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 25 to 27, the 
College was represented by Professor 
Allan Abbott, who was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet; Professor Ida A. Jewett, 
who, as chairman of the Teachers College 
section, presided over a discussion meet- 
ing on integration of English with other 
subjects in a program of general educa- 
tion; and Mr. Walter Ginsberg and Mr. 
Edwin S. Fulcomer, as delegates from the 
English Club of Teachers College, now 
affliated with the Council. Professor 
Lennox Grey sent a paper which was read 
in Professor Jewett’s section on “The 
Demands of Integration upon Programs 
of Teacher Preparation in English.” 


Professor Karl W. Bigelow, on leave of 
absence from Teachers College this se- 
mester, serving as consultant to the Gen- 
eral Education Board in the field of the 
social studies, read a paper at the Teach- 
ers College Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English on “Eng- 
lish and the Social Studies.” Professor 
Bigelow is chairman of the social studies 
committee of the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on Secondary 
Curriculum. He has just returned from 
a seven weeks’ tour of the South and 
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West made in connection with his investi- 
gation of social studies instruction in gen- 
eral education in senior high schools and 
junior colleges. 


On her return from the meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
at Buffalo, Professor Jewett visited the 
members of the department of English at 
the State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Mr. John H. Parry, head of the depart- 
ment, plans to resume work toward his 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College in 
1938-39; Miss Agnes Rigney and Miss 
Ada M. Thomas are Teachers College 
alumnae. Particularly notable were the 
cordial relations and fine professional 
spirit of this group and the generous and 
understanding co-operation given them by 
Principal James B. Welles, an alumnus 


of Teachers College. 


On December 3 Mr. Ginsberg addressed 
a meeting of The United Order of True 
Sisters, Westchester Lodge, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. His topic was “Headlines 
and Footlights.” 


Fine Arts 


Professor Arthur R. Young recently 
visited Labrador for the purpose of study- 
ing the handicrafts of that country. While 
there, he also did some painting in water- 
color. 


Mr. Charles B. Upjohn’s ceramic group, 
Madonna and Child, has been placed as 
a permanent exhibit in the gallery of 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


General Education 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on November 27, Pro- 
fessor Karl W. Bigelow read a paper 
which was entitled “English and the So- 
cial Studies.” 


Guidance Laboratory 


Miss Anni Weiss, associate in Child 
Guidance in the Guidance Laboratory, 
was married on November 22 to Dr. 
George Frankl, pediatrician and psychia- 
trist. Dr. Frankl was formerly with the 
Karolinen Children’s Hospital and the 
psychiatric department of the University 
Children’s Clinic in Vienna, Austria. 


On December 15, Miss Weiss addressed 
a group of about one hundred nursery 
school teachers and parent educators of 
the federal emergency nursery schools 
now under the supervision of the Board 
of Education on the subject of child de- 
velopment and guidance problems. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Harry D. Kitson attended the 
meeting of the American Vocational As- 
sociation at Baltimore, December 1 to 3. 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson has been appointed 
by Commissioner Graves to serve on the 
technical committee of a special study of 
the needs of the blind and deaf youth in 
New York State with respect to voca- 
tional guidance training and placement. 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang is serving as con- 
sultant for the Girl Scout organization 
in the development of a new program in 
the areas of health and safety education. 
She is again serving on the Laboratory 
Division of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., and is co-chairman in charge 
of research of the Health Education 
Section of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. 


On December 16 and 17 Professor Esther 
Lloyd-Jones attended a meeting of the 
new committee of the American Council 
on Education on student personnel work, 


which was held in New York City. 
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Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant has been 
asked to serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the summer meeting 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, which convenes in connection 
with the meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association in New York City, 
June 26 to 30. 


Horace Mann School 


Dr. Ina C. Sartorius and Miss Agnes 
Burke are teaching extramural courses 
this semester in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on Monday afternoons and in Ardsley, 
N. Y., on Tuesday afternoons. 


In connection with an extramural course 
in Cedarhurst, L. I., Miss Grace Reeves 
gave a lecture on November 22 on “Home 
Life in the Elementary School.” On No- 
vember 29 Miss Dorothy Wilkinson 
spoke before the members of the same 
group in connection with work in fine 
arts. 


Miss Alice Torrey attended the meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Buffalo, N. Y., on November 
26 and 27. 


Household Arts 


Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the annual meeting of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 14 to 17. She also 
visited Greenbelt, Md., one of the four 
new towns which are being built by the 
Suburban Resettlement Division of the 
Resettlement Administration. In addition 
to being a modern housing project, the 
community is to be operated upon lines 
of co-operation, sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation and the 
United States Government. Mrs. Mabel 
Strong Bessemer, a former student at 
Teachers College, and her family are 
residents of the new community. 


Lincoln School 


Mrs. Marjorie Heath Bingham recently 
gave a talk on “Areas for Program Ex- 
ploration in the National Camp for Older 
Girls” under the auspices of the Pro- 
gram Division of the National Girl 
Scouts at the national headquarters in 
New York. Mrs. Bingham is a member 
of the Program Committee for the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Camp- 
ing Association, to be held in New York 
in March, and is working as a part-time 
staff member for the National Girl 
Scout organization on the study of camps 
for adolescent girls. 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown recently ad- 
dressed the Long Island Teachers Asso- 
ciation on “The Work of the Science 
Committee of the Progressive Education 
Association Commission on Secondary 
Curriculum.” 


The Teachers Guild Bulletin of Novem- 
ber 9 printed, under the title “Democ- 
racy in Administration,” an address given 
by Professor Lester Dix at the October 
Conference of the New York Teachers 
Guild Associates. Professor Dix con- 
tributed an article entitled “Administra- 
tion Faces New Problems” to the No- 
vember issue of Progressive Education. 


On November 16 Professor Dix took 
part in a forum discussion on modern 
education under the auspices of four 
women’s organizations of New Rochelle, 


¥. 


Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll has given two 
radio talks recently: one on “Child Feed- 
ing,” for the “Betty and Bob” program, 
over Station WABC; the other on 
“Maintaining the Personality of the Wife 
in the Home” over Station WHN under 
the auspices of the Advanced School of 
Education. 

Dr. Driscoll is giving a course in Men- 
tal and Social Development of the Young 
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Child to visiting nurses at New Haven, 
Conn. 


Mr. Hubert M. Evans has recently given 
extramural courses in Science in Public 
Schools, at Peekskill and Gloversville, 
N. Y. 


“And Where Does English Come In?” 
was the title of Mr. Edwin S. Fulcomer’s 
address to the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
November. Mr. Fulcomer is a member 
of the Council’s board of directors. 


Mr. Colba F. Gucker is serving as chair- 
man of the Convention Committee of the 
American Camping Association. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins recently 
led a panel discussion of “Education as 
Guidance,” sponsored by the Wilmington, 
Del., Citizens Association. On November 
26 Professor Hopkins addressed the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Richmond, 
Va., on “Philosophy and the Curriculum” 
and gave a paper on “Integration in the 
Social Studies” before the social studies 
section of that Association. 


Miss Miriam H. Kirkell gave a talk and 
a song demonstration on “The Need for 
Meaningful and Worthy Literary Set- 
tings in Songs for Young Children” re- 
cently for Miss Lulu Wright’s class in 
Literature for Young Children. Miss 
Kirkell gave a similar demonstration on 
the subject “Rhythms in the Elementary 
School” to Mrs. Satis N. Coleman’s class 
in Creative Music in the Primary Grades. 


The “News” issue of Building America, 
published by the Society for Curriculum 
Study and edited by Dr. James E. Men- 
denhall, appeared in November. 


Dr. Mendenhall lectured recently to Pro- 
fessor Mary Reed’s major course in 
primary education on “The Importance 
of Housing in a Community Education 


Program.” On November 11 he partici- 
pated in an informal conference held at 
the Co-operative School for Student 
Teachers, where topics related to field 
work were discussed. 


Mr. Gordon R. Mirick gave a talk re- 
cently at the Newton, Mass., High School 
on “The Senior Year Work in Mathe- 
matics.” On November 19 he spoke be- 
fore the Delaware State Education As- 
sociation on “Some Significant Changes 
in Our Mathematics Curriculum,” and 
on November 27, at the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., 
he discussed “What a Progressive School 
Is Doing to Prepare for the Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma Examination,” and “Suggested 
Modification of Books VII, VIII, and 
IX of Solid Geometry.” 


Mr. Frederick J. Rex addressed the 
Delaware State Education Association at 
its annual convention in Wilmington, 
November 18, on the subject “Major 
Trends in the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum and Their Implication for Foreign 
Language Teaching.” During the autumn 
Mr. Rex acted as consultant on the cur- 
riculum revision program of Wilmington 
in the field of modern foreign languages. 


Mr. Lawrence Riggs discussed “Educa- 
tion and Religion” before the Riverdale 
Presbyterian Young People’s Group re- 
cently. He attended three meetings of 
the Progressive Education Association 
Committee on Tests and Records, and 
the Association’s study conference group 
on adolescence, which was held at Lin- 
coln School. 


Miss Frances G. Sweeney is teaching a 
course in education at Bridgeport, Conn. 
She is a member of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association’s Committee on Social 
Studies. 


Mrs. Florence M. Tchaika gave an ad- 
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dress recently on “Units of Study in the 
Primary Grades” to the members of 
Miss Rebecca Coffin’s extension course 
at Riverhead, L. I. 


Miss Rose Wyler gave four lectures 
on “Teaching Elementary Science” at 
Gloversville, N. Y., this fall. She also 
gave a lecture on “Science Needs of 
Young Children” at East Orange, N. J., 
in a course on child development. 


Music Education 
Dr. William Braid White, head of the 


acoustical laboratory of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, recently gave 
a lecture on “The Acoustics of the Piano” 
to students and guests of the department 
of Music Education. The lecture took 
place in Milbank Chapel and was illus- 
trated with slides and moving pictures. 


The fourteenth annual Christmas party 
of the Department was held December 
18 in Milbank Chapel and Teachers Col- 
lege Dining Hall. Dinner was served at 
eight o’clock. A large group was present, 
and messages were read from alumni 
in various parts of the country. The 
singing by the entire assemblage in Mil- 
bank Chapel included not only the custo- 
mary Hallelujah Chorus, The Heavens 
Are Telling, and How Lovely Are the 
Messengers, but also a little-known 
twelve-part composition by Mozart, in- 
tended “To Be Sung About the Fire.” 
Students who desire a copy of the latter 
composition may obtain it by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Music Education Club, Room 104 
Teachers College. 


Professors N. L. Church and Peter W. 
Dykema attended the meetings of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
and the Executive Committee meeting 
of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., December 29 to 31. Profes- 
sor Dykema spoke on “Fundamental Is- 


sues in Secondary School Music,” and 
also, as chairman of the Committee on 
Community Music, presented the report 
of that group. 


Miss Alice Elfrieda Bivins, assistant pro- 
fessor of Music Education in Teachers 
College, died on December 20 after a 
two-months illness. 


Mr. John J. Morrissey has again been 
appointed director of the Columbia Var- 
sity Show, which is to be given on March 
31 and April 1. This year, contrary to 
the custom of recent years, the cast will 
be composed entirely of men. 

Mr. Morrissey was recently elected a 
member of the Society for Conductors 
and Composers. 


Professor Norval L. Church conducted 
the annual winter concert of the River- 
side Symphony Orchestra at the Riverside 
Church on December 18. The program 
included Mozart’s Impresario Overture, 
Symphony in G Minor, and Concerto in 
E Flat for two pianos and orchestra; 
March from “Tannhauser” (Wagner); 
Dance of the Buffoons from “Snegou- 
rotchka” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Dr. Ray- 
mond Burrows and Mr. Anthony Loudis 
were the assisting artists. 


Professor Howard A. Murphy gave an 
illustrated talk to the members of the 
Secondary Education Club December 18 
on “How the Amateur May Heighten 
His Enjoyment of Opera.” He included 
a brief summary of operas in New York. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The International Dinner given by the 
Lower Primary Club on November 19 
was an unusually interesting event. Miss 
Alice Thorn and Miss Edith Conard, 
members of the staff of the department 
of Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education, reported on the 
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World Federation of Education Associa- 
tion meeting in Tokyo, particularly as it 
pertained to the programs for young 
children. Mr. Kees Boeke, director of 
The Children’s Workshop Community in 
Bilthoven, Holland, presented a plan for 
an international community for children, 
and a social philosophy which he hopes 
to carry out in the organization of this 
school. Professor George S. Counts dis- 
cussed two factors contributing to our 
present international difficulties. The pro- 
gram was interspersed with music. 


On December 6 Miss Avah Hughes met 
with a group of second grade teachers 
in the public schools of Ossining, N. Y., 
for the purpose of discussing a social 
studies curriculum. 


A state conference of New Jersey nurs- 
ery school teachers, held at Montclair 
on November 19, discussed “Community 
Planning for Young Children.” Profes- 
sor Lois Hayden Meek and Professor 
Mary Reed addressed the conference. 
Professor Reed told of the part which 
nursery school education now plays in the 
social planning in Sweden. The members 
of the conference engaged in an interest- 
ing discussion, and plans were suggested 
which might make it possible for the edu- 
cation of children of nursery school age 
in this country to become a part of com- 
munity planning. 


From an isolated locality in Africa the 
following letter came recently to Profes- 
sor Patty S. Hill. 
Dear Professor Hill: 

May I be permitted to express my very 
deep appreciation of your book Nursery 


Schools and Parent Education in Soviet 
Russia? 


To those of us working in out-of-the-way 
places it is a magnificent stimulus. 
(signed) C. C. Panning, M.D. 
Medical Officer of Health 
Public Health Department 
Municipality of Benoni. 
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Nursing Education 


At the annual meeting of the Louisiana 
State League of Nursing Education, held 
in New Orleans, November 23, Professor 
Isabel M. Stewart spoke on “The Adap- 
tation of the New Curriculum to the 
Individual School” and “The Prepara- 
tion of the Nursing School Faculty.” 


Physical Education 


Professor C. L. Brownell addressed the 
district meeting of the North Carolina 
Education Association, held in Golds- 
boro on November 5 and 6. The general 
theme was “Better Teaching.” 

On November 19 Professor Brownell 
attended the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Delaware State Education 
Association, held at Wilmington. He 
spoke before one of the Section meet- 
ings on the topic “New Frontiers for 
Physical Education.” 


At the annual Teachers Institute held in 
Pekin, Ill., on November 5, Professor 
F. W. Maroney addressed two meetings 
on the topics “Protect the Power House” 
and “Mental Hygiene.” 


Secondary Education 


For the members of the Secondary Club, 
the November 18 meeting was Opera 
Day. Professor Howard A. Murphy pre- 
sented a delightful program tracing na- 
tional origins of the opera, and discussing 
classification of operas according to sub- 
ject matter. He illustrated his remarks 
with well-chosen recordings from favor- 
ite composers. Especially helpful were his 
suggestions of operas to be heard first 
by members who had not previously at- 
tended opera. 


At the meeting of the Secondary Group 
on December 13 at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, Dr. Lloyd 
N. Morrisett, assistant superintendent 
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in charge of secondary schools in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., presented the topic “Educa- 
tion of the Nonacademic Type of Pupil 
as It Is Being Developed in Yonkers.” 
The timeliness of the subject was demon- 
strated by the lively discussion evoked by 
the address. 


Professor Will French has been appointed 
chairman of the Implementation Com- 
mittee of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This committee is to 
follow up the work done by the Depart- 
ment’s Committee on Orientation under 
the chairmanship of Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, and, as the name of the com- 
mittee signifies, is to be responsible for 
recommendations for such reconstruction 
of the secondary school program as is 
required if the school is to perform more 
effectively its proper functions. 


On December 2 Professor E. K. Fret- 
well, at the invitation of Superintendent 
J. Burton Wiley, addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Morristown, N. J. 


Speech Education 


Professor James O'Neill, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the field of Speech 
Education, and head of the department 
of Speech at Brooklyn College, spoke to 
the members of the Speech Club in the 
Grace Dodge Social Room on November 
16. His topic was “Educational Phases 
of Public Speaking.” 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


Abbott, Carol E. (A.M. 1926), appointed 
teacher of history and English, Dongan 
Hall Day School, Dongan Hills, S. I. 

Achtenhagen, Olga (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Allen, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
assistant, Department of Student Life, New 
Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Allison, James D. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Andrews, Julia G., appointed curator, 
Stanley Rose Art Galleries, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Armstrong, Joseph E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed principal, Linthicum Heights and 
Brooklyn Park Junior High School, Anne 
Arundel County, Md. 

Baer, Joseph A., appointed instructor in 
philosophy of education, State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn. 

Barthelmess, Harriet M. (Ph.D. 1932), 
appointed research assistant, Board of Ed- 
ucation, New York City. 

Bethel, Lawrence L. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director, Y. M. C. A. Junior Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn. 

Bittner, Margaret A. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed research assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Brandt, Grace Edna (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed cataloger, South Dakota State 
Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. 

Brewer, Lyle, appointed to write teachers’ 
manuals to accompany picture films, Erpi 
Film Corporation, New York City. 

Bunting, Martha, appointed _ student 
teacher of mathematics, Brearley School, 
New York City. 

Byram, Don (A.M. 1935), appointed in- 
structor in mechanical drawing and guid- 
ance, Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Porterville, Calif. 

Byrd, Hazel M. (B.S. 1932), appointed 
nursery school teacher, Harlem River 
Housing, New York City. 

Cammarata, Anna M. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, Highland Manor, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Carlberg, Louise H. (A.M. 1935), aP- 
pointed instructor in home _ economics, 
Northern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Carrough, Clifford, appointed guidance 
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director, High School, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 
Conroy, Gertrude (A.M. 1932), ap- 


pointed teacher of homemaking, Public 
Schools, New York City. 

Corvaia, Amelia G., appointed teacher 
of Italian and Spanish, High School, Law- 
rence, L. I. 

Crawford, Vivian J. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of Spanish, Latin, and 
dramatics, High School, Redding, Calif. 

Crookshank, Charles C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher in machine shop depart- 
ment, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Curcio, Louis L., appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of French, College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Dale, Jane, appointed head of home eco- 
nomics department, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Daly, Dorothy Jo (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

DeBolt, Edgar C. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Junior High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Drilea, Margery Reynolds, appointed lo- 
cal director of Girl Scouts, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Dugan, Miriam P. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed director of News Bureau, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, III. 

Eads, Laura Krieger (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed research assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Fisher, James E. (Ph.D. 1928), appointed 
assistant professor of education, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Fitch, Faith Lee (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of biology, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Frost, Emma May, appointed chief proj- 
ect supervisor, WPA, New York City. 

Garison, Bessie L. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in fine arts, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Gibbons, Gertrude L., appointed assistant 
_ Talladega College, Talladega, 

a. 

Haldeman, Gladys C. (A. M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Ogontz 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hammack, Susie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
assistant professor of physical education, 
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South Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro, Ga. 

Hayes, Hazel E. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
supervisor of home economics and adult 
education for women, Province of New 
Brunswick, Can. 

Healy, Daty (A.M. 1927), appointed in- 
structor in fine arts, Tudor Hall School for 
Girls, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hebert, Berthe (B.S. 1936), appointed 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, South- 
bridge, Mass. 

Holbrook, Leora (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head of women’s physical education and 
recreation, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

Holton, Chandler H., appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hoffman, Henry Theodore (A.M. 1928), 
appointed instructor in science, Beckley Col- 
lege, Beckley, W. Va. 

Hutton, Teresa M. (B.S. 1932), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Hill Street 
School, Globe, Ariz. 

Iverson, Evelyn (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in speech, Maryland University, 
College Park, Md. 

Jervay, Brenda Yancey, appointed head 
of home economics department, Williston 
Industrial School, Wilmington, N. C. 

Johnson, Marion B., appointed house di- 
rector, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Kastoff, Martha, appointed nursery 
school teacher, Mollay Nursery School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Knauth, Audrey (A.M. 1936), appointed 
social worker, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Krasnecki, Stacey, appointed teacher in 
foods and home management, High School, 
Ossining, N. Y. 

Lachman, L. A., appointed science master, 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Landis, Emerson H. (A.M. 1928), elected 
superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lecrone, Naomi L., appointed dining 
room supervisor and dietitian, Evangeline 
House, New York City. 

Lee, Jane, appointed teacher of physically 
handicapped, Preventorium, Canandaigua, 
N. Y., and Oakmount Sanatorium, Holcomb, 
N. Y. 

McGinnis, Esther (M.S. 1923), appointed 
professor of family life, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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McHenry, H. Scott (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed teacher of science, School No. 3, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

McKenna, Mary Teresa, (A.M. 1937), 
appointed social director, Central Branch 
Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

McLean, Helen (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of kindergarten, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Merrill, Lawrence B. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed head of physics and electrical de- 
partments, Portland Junior Technical Col- 
lege, Portland, Me. 

Meshke, Edna (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in teacher training, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miller, M. Josephine, appointed teacher 
of science and mathematics, High School, 
Orbisonia, Pa. 

Montgomery, Richard (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed supervisor of physical education, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 

Morse, Helen I. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of vocal music, High School, Hay- 
ward, Calif. 

Mount, Sophia (A.M. 1937), appointed 
director of music, East Mississippi Junior 
College, Scooba, Miss. 

Needham, Pauline, appointed manager of 
lunchroom, Harriette Melissa Mills Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers, New York City. 

Noonan, Agnes M. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, and com- 
mercial subjects, John Adams High School, 
Queens, N. Y. 

Page, J. Wallace, Jr., appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry and science educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Park, Edmund Lewis (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of Latin and mathematics, 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 

Peacock, Mary T., appointed dietitian, 
Craig House, Beacon, N. Y. 

Peek, Lillian (A.M. 1926), appointed 
assistant professor of home economics edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio. 

Phillips, Amy Louise, appointed principal, 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 

Powers, Pliny H. (A.M. 1926), elected 
superintendent of schools, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Prather, W. Dwight, appointed teacher of 
science, High School, Aurora, Ind. 

Rector, Mary, Margaret (A.M. 1937), ap- 


pointed teacher of social studies and Eng- 
lish, High School, Nevada City, Calif. 

Rigg, Mrs. Josephine H., appointed head 
of home economics department, Keene Nor- 
mal School, Keene, N. H. 

Risinger, E. Elizabeth, appointed teacher 
of English and mathematics, High School, 
Curwensville, Pa. 

Roed, Oscar (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art, Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Schmauk, Helen R. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Brooklyn 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schwalje, Anita (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Long Beach, L. I. 

Shiley, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Roslyn, 

Sims, Motta L. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
dietitian, Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 

Skalwold, Margot E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of third grade, Public 
School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Spangler, Mamie (A.M. 1927), appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools, Lake 
County, Crown Point, Ind. 

Spaulding, Florence E., appointed direc- 
tor of health education, Community High 
School, Pekin, 

Stone, Brinton (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of mathematics and science, The 
Country Day School for Boys of Boston, 
Newton, Mass. 

Strickland, Ruth G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of elementary 
education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan. 

Swearngin, Mildred (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director, Bernarr MacFadden Foun- 
dation School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Tarbox, Martha (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant dietitian, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, May Elizabeth (M.S. 1931), 
appointed superintendent of Lisa Day Nur- 
sery, New York City. 

Thrift, Pinkie E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
director of home economics, and acting dean 
of women, Dillard University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Tischler, Mildred M. (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Jumel School 
for Children, New York City. 
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Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923), 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Ky., was a member 
of the faculty of the University of Idaho 
during the 1937 summer session. Dr. Op- 
penheimer contributed a chapter on “Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction in the Liberal 
Arts College of the University of Louis- 
ville’ to a book entitled What About 
Survey Courses?, by B. Lamar Johnson, 
which was published recently by Henry 
Holt and Company. 


Dr. Gordon G. Singleton (Ph.D. 1925) 
became president of Mary Hardin-Bay- 
lor College, Belton, Tex., on November 
24 of this year. He is the fifteenth presi- 
dent of this institution, which is the old- 
est woman’s college west of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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Miss Jessie M. McVey (A.M. 1930) has 
been appointed director of home eco- 
nomics at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Mr. Fred C. Shotwell (A.M. 1921) has 
held the position of supervising principal 
of schools, Franklin, N. J., since Septem- 
ber, 1923. 


Dr. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
of Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 
has been doing diagnostic work in read- 
ing and speech for special case students 
in local institutions. Dr. Meader recently 
gave two lectures to the students of Rus- 
sell Sage College on “You and Your 
Personality,” and a course of ten lectures 
on “Psychology and Life” to the Albany, 
N. Y., Woman’s Club. 
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Mr. William L. Connor (A.M. 1924), 
formerly chief of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
superintendent of schools, Allentown, Pa., 
since January, 1937. Among the new 
projects under way in the Allentown 
schools are a building survey, a trade 
education survey, remedial work in read- 
ing, curriculum work in science and so- 
cial studies, and an experiment in health 
education. 


Mrs. Fred Ahlfeld (A.M. 1930), for- 
merly Florence Tilton, resigned her posi- 
tion as art supervisor in Sussex County, 
Delaware, at the time of her marriage 
in December, 1936. Mrs. Ahlfeld is au- 
thor of the chapter on Art in the 1937- 
1938 Bulletin of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 


Dr. Richard S. Uhrbrock (Ph.D. 1928) 
has been appointed a technical expert to 
assist in drafting the program of the 
Personnel Section of the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress, which 
will meet in Washington, D. C., in Sep- 


tember, 1938. Dr. Uhrbrock has been 
head of the Research Department in the 
Industrial Relations Division of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, since 1930. 


Miss May Kennedy (B.S. 1917) is asso- 
ciate director and director of pedagogy, 
New York Hospital School of Nursing, 
an office that she has held since October, 
1932. 


Dr. Orlie M. Clem (Ph.D. 1924), for 
for the past three years superintendent 
of schools, Owego, N. Y., has accepted 
a position in the department of secondary 
education at New York University. Be- 
fore going to Owego, Dr. Clem was pro- 
fessor of secondary education at Syracuse 
University. 


Miss Jane Dargan (A.M. 1925), vice- 
principal of Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is the first woman to hold a 
vice-principalship in a Hartford high 
school, and the only woman to hold the 
position of principal of the Hartford eve- 
ning high school. 


